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Tune in—General Motors TV College Football Game of the Week —Every Saturday 


Owl’s-Eye View of GM Proving Ground 


Night photo of cars, undergoing endurance test, 
gives glimpse of just one sector of our 2 1/3-square- 
mile Milford, Michigan Proving Ground with its 25 
miles of every imaginable kind of road surface. 


orlds toughest engineering tests 
tell us how good our cars are : 


The gleaming streaks of light in this photograph 
are the head and tail lights of cars — Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs and their 
leading competitors in each price class. 


They are being pushed round the clock in a 25,000- 
mile night-and-day endurance test, so that our 
General Motors engineers can see just how well 
other makes stack up with ours. 


For, in a competitive business like the motorcar 
industry, you have to know all the facts. 


And one of the best ways to find them is to give 
cars an intensified version of the wear and tear 
they'd get in normal usage—then dismantle them 


and subject each part to precise laboratory analysis 
to see how well it has withstood the test. 


Of course, this competitive endurance run is only 
one of the many tests we are constantly running 
off on our huge Michigan Proving Ground. 


So—when our engineers say you get a lot for your 
money in a General Motors car—they’re talking 
road-proved facts. 

Yes—in the last quarter century these tests have 
added up to 140,000,000 miles of experience, con- 
tributing to the technological improvements in 
every Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac. That’s why the key to a General Motors 
car is bound to be your key to greater value. 


GENERAL Motors 


Gt, 
7 a iad ¥ , , ~ 9 \ il 
j Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE - 


BUICK + CADILLAC 


* All with Body by Fisher » GMC TRUCK & COACH 





THE 


WHEELS 
OF 


FORTUNE 


The country runs on wheels 
like these, the wheels of 
American business. 


Last year, those wheels turned 
out products and services 


worth 350 billion dollars... 


They wrote a 150 billion 
dollar paycheck for 40 or 50 
million people... 


And just 14 thousand publicly- 
owned corporations dis- 
tributed a fortune of about 


8 billion dollars to something 
like 61 million stockholders. 


Not that you can possibly invest in 
14,000 companies—of course not. 


The number and kind of stocks you 
should buy will always depend on 
your own funds and circumstances— 


on the risks you can afford, the 


rewards you séek. 


But if you'll tell us about those, 
we'll be glad to prepare a complete 
investment program that’s suited 

to your situation... 


Or send a detailed analysis of your 
present portfolio in the light of 
today’s conditions. 


In either event though, there’s no 
charge or obligation. 


Simply mail a confidential letter 
marked for my personal attention. 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-62 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER 
& BEANE 


70 Pine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 105 Cities 





Owner goes ‘round the world 


in 40 seconds! 


With this new multi-wave portable you can circle the globe in A 
the time it takes to twist a dial. 

That’s because the RCA Victor Strato-World radio has Elec- 
tronic Band Spread Tuning. 

Instead of being squeezed together on one band segment, 
short-wave stations are in spread formation across the dial of 
your 7-band Strato-World. You can tune London, Rome, Mos- 
cow, Tokyo just as you do the local stations. 

There’s real one-handed portability, too. The Strato-World 
is a trim 23 pounds, including batteries . . . or it can be plugged 
into an electrical outlet. 

Here is the performance, the engineering and design you’ve 
come to expect from RCA Victor, a division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. See this globe-trotting, pace-setting port- 
able at your RCA Victor dealer’s. 


®R4aDIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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READERS SA Y- 


Opinions differ 
Mr. Norman Bruce: 
Your. book is fine, of that I’m sure, 
For rich men though, and not for poor, 
I have no money to pay for stocks, 
I'm plagued right now with hole-y 
socks. 
I'm tired of reading last month’s news, 
And the biased writings of your editors’ 
views. 
—Don MATHIASON, 
Omaha, Neb. 


I am now, and have been for a 
number of years, a subscriber to your 
magazine. I can say with the least 
amount of hesitancy, it is the most con- 
cise and to-the-point périodical I have 
ever had the privilege of reading. 

—CHARLEs B. PYLEs, 
Lewistown, Pa. 


I enjoy your magazine very much 
and wish the optimism in it might be 
greatly magnified in our national think- 
ing. —Wmo. H. SEVERNS, 

Urbana, Ii. 


Not this Jones 


I was unable to attend your luncheon 

. . . but some poor fellow is not re- 
ceiving his proper recognition. I have 
no idea who he is, but he’s not this Tom 
Jones. —Tuomas Roy Jongs, president, 
Daystrom, Inc. 


Chase’s Wheeler 

The picture labeled “Daystrom’s 
Jones” on page 5 of the Oct. 1 issue 
actually showed Chase Bank VP Craw- 
ford Wheeler. It was identified as Jones 
by a Forses editor who had done a 
story on Daystrom’s Jones two years 
ago. Our man has been severely repri- 


manded for failure to keep up with the 
Joneses.—Ep. 


Daystrom’s Jones 


Suicide? 


Recently in the financial magazines 
there has been much discussion :about 
N.Y.S.E. Prexy Keith Funston’s. idea-of 
instalment purchase of securities. 

The idea behind the plan’ is worthy. 
The more American wagé earners or 
otherwise who own securities would be 
a step in the right direction. People 
ordinarily do not clamor for the 
destruction of what they own. 

However, the introduction of such a 
procedure at. this. time is inviting 
suicide. It would be a bad policy for 





the Stock Exchange to try to draw the 
little fellow into the market to a greater 
extent at this stage of an economic 
cycle. ... 

Today investment trusts are popular 
with investors. While both their loading 
and administration charges are too 
high, they do at least concentrate on 
periodical savings and dividends. Most 
try to operate to make a trading profit, 
— their main fundamental idea is not 

a areas 

The Exchange should use the same 
idea as used by the trusts and they 
won't get into trouble. 

—Dr. MELvin J. Hecer-Horsrt, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Agin’ Eisenhower! 


I doubt if you can find a past Admin- 
istration that made as many errors in 
the first seven months as this group 
has, and don’t think the people don’t 
know it. All the newspaper and maga- 
zine patting on the back is not going 
to cover up this crowd’s mistakes. 

—Harotp A. MERRILL, 
Kansas Citv. Mo. 


Internationalist 


We cannot expect an Englishman 
and an Internationalist to understand 
or appreciate a true American. If you 
love England so much, why not go 
back? I shall never again subscribe. 

—F. Eart BEOREN, 
Chester, Pa. 


I’m not an Englishman. International 
in my thinking, yes—B. C. Forses. 


Too many holidays 


I have been a reader of your journal 
for some time and I just want to say 
“Amen” to your editorial “By the Sweat 
of Thy Brow.” There are too many 
holidays, short weeks, short days and 
vacation periods. 

—S. S. Hurcuinson, M.D., 
Bladenboro, N. C. 


Iowa’s happy pigs 


“Tis said that if a pig could pray, 
it would pray for more swill, nothing 
else.”—Forbes, Sept. 15, p. 14. That 
was no Iowa pig! 

An Iowa pig would not pray for 
more swill, because Iowa pigs do not 
know what swill is. They graze in the 
green pastures on alfalfa and broome 
grass and clover. They have self-feeders 
where they help themselves as they 
wish to mineral, tankage, and so on, 
and they have all they want to eat of 
golden Iowa corn. So, very naturally, 
they grow into much better pigs and 
eventually make superior pork chops, 
pork roasts, ham and bacon slabs, They 
live out in broad acres of pastures in 
the bright sunshine. Iowa is, of course, 
the first state as to corn and hogs, and 
is also the first farm state. 

—H. Roy Mosnar, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


























TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Avoid extremes. 


Be neither ultra-pessimistic nor ultra- 
optimistic. 


Especially, don’t sell America short. 


Isn’t our country mostly in enviable 
current economic condition? 


One main Eisenhower aim should be to 
enhance the value of the 54c dollar be- 
quecthed by the Democrats. 


Prediction: This will be done, probably 
slowly. 


Moreover, we can count upon some tax 
relief next year. 


Also in immediately following years. 


Half of our 19,000,000 working wo- 
men are married. In 1940 only one- 
third were. Is this progress? 


The majority of meritorious stocks are 
not too dear. 


Generous incomes, with reasonable 


safety, are freely available. 


Borrowable money is becoming plenti- 
ful. 


Most strikes, like N.Y.’s milk one, end 
by striking at consumers. 


What salutary results a dynamic nation- 


wide Consumers’ Organization could 
achieve! 


Look for some diminution of luxury 
sales. 


Basic industries’ prospects look best. 


“U. S. Investments in Canada $5,000,- 


000,000.” No danger of confiscation 
there. 


Railway revenues may _ temporarily 
have passed their peak. 


To solve our complicated agricultural 
problems will call for almost superhuman 
wisdom. 


A guess: Washington will find some 
way out. 


General Motors net for nine months, 
$452,798,196; provided for taxes, 
$1,006,410,000. Two for the Govern- 
ment, one for the investor! 


Keep calm! 
—B.C.F. 


THE ECONOMY 





As THE Agriculture Department fore- 
cast one of the smallest annual gains in 
cigaret smoking in 1953 for any year 
since War II (up 1% to 398,000,000,- 
000), a Maysville, Ky., farmer found 
an urgent reason to take up the habit 
last month. Sitting on his front porch 
waiting to pick off a squirrel with his 
rifle, Charles Cracraft filled and lit his 
pipe, unaware that he'd packed in a 
loose bullet along with tobacco. The 
bang that sent the round humming in- 
to the porch ceiling left Cracraft un- 
hurt. But it rattled his nerves as vio- 





lently as the nation’s economic moy 
ment upset many businessmen Ia 
month. = 
After weeks of edgy waiting for the 
long-heralded “adjustment,” observer 
for the first time could validly claim i 
was here. “A slackened rate of inven 
tory buying,” said the Commerce De 
partment, indicates that business pur 
chasing is “becoming more closely ad 
justed to current sales levels.” Despite 
the unstemmed flow of individual im 
come (“the mainspring in the mainte 
nance of a strong consumer demand”), 





pe CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


—_ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi 
ness as it was during the last week of October. N.B.—Area indexes require a con- 


sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Detroit, Mich. (12)......... 10% 
Knoxville, Tenn. (3)........ 10 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (2)...... 7 
Charleston, W. Va. ......... 7 
Des Moines, Iowa.......... 7 
Burlington, Vt. ............. 7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (10)... 6 
eh Sa eee 6 
Syracuse-Utica, N. Y......... 6 
OS Re SR ae 6 


(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 








Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
August September October 
New England. + 5% +8% +3% 
Middle Atlantic + 4 +2 +4 
Midwest . +18 +9 +6 
ae +5 +44 +41 
North Central. + 1 +4 +2 
South Central. + 3 +2 -—-—1 
Mountain .... + 4 +8 -l 
atl +4 +41 -2 
NATIONAL 
INDEX ... + 4% +3% +2% 
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A top steel producer reports increase: 


From 220 to 330 tons per day 
with Cities Service Heat Prover' 


Tap-to-tap time reduced from 18 hours to 12 hours! .. . Fuel cut 5%! .. . Tonnage 
up 50% daily! That’s the amazing job the Cities Service Heat Prover helped 
perform for one of the country’s biggest steel producers. 

They were running a batch size of 165 tons, with a tap to tap time of 18 
hours, using 400 gallons of fuel per hour. After the Heat Prover readings were 
translated into actual readjustments, TAP-TO-TAP TIME WAS CUT TO 12 HOURS, 
ALLOWING TWO FULL BATCHES EVERY 24 HOURS INSTEAD OF EVERY 36... AND FUEL 
WAS CUT TO 320 GALLONS PER HOUR! 

Remarkable? Sure . . . and it’s the kind of a job the Cities Service Heat Prover 
can do wherever a furnace operation is involved by providing: 
¢ Rapid, continuous sampling e Simultaneous reading and direct measure- 
ment of oxygen and combustibles e Easy portability ¢« No maintenance 
or recalibration. 

For details, contact nearest Cities Service office or write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Dept. Ki, Sixty Wall Tower, New York City 5, N. Y. 


A FREE—NOT AN INSTRUMENT YOU CAN BUY, 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS BUT A SERVICE WE SUPPLY! 
November 15, 1958 7 








Smart copy cats 


know 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


are easy 
to spend 
—safer 


than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They 
see experienced travelers carrying 
National City Bank Travelers 


Checks — and do likewise. 


NCB Travelers Checks are spend- 
able everywhere for everything, 
and if lost or stolen, are promptly 
refunded. Cost only 75c per $100. 


Buy them at your bank. 





The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





some basic economic indicators “either 
have stabilized or have eased from 
their peaks,” reflecting “a lessened de- 
mand for some products.” From inter- 
views with 155 manufacturing compa- 
nies, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported “more buyer re- 
sistance than there has been for many 
years.” 


In the roughening fight ... 


Reactivated competition was forcing 
almost forgotten moves: accelerated 
salesman training, new product and 
new market development, production 
and distributing cost cuts, improved 
consumer service, dealer education and 
higher quality goods. Advertising out- 
lays of half the queried companies will 
be upped slightly this year and promo- 
tion budgets are set equally high for 
1954. As defense orders shrink, pro- 
ductive capacity in some industries is 
being freed to feed civilian markets. 
And as supplies mount, customers are 
not only becoming selective, they are 
demanding old-fashioned quality and 
service. In the roughening fight for 
consumers’ dollars, selling costs are ex- 
pected to rise. Price competition should 
return; 

Recent economic steps are graph- 
ically pictured on Forses Business 
Map. Following September’s wide- 
spread declines, activity fell off in 39 
areas, went forward in only one. The 
trend was clearly down, although the 
National Index put countrywide com- 
merce 2% ahead of last year, with De- 
troit and the Midwest leading all areas. 
Of the ten cities showing greatest gains 
for the month, New York’s 4% surge 
came from perked-up retail sales and 
improvement in apparel making. Mo- 
bile (up 3%) felt benefited from healthy 
paper business, while Charleston, W. 
Va., picked up 8% from continued 
strength in heavy chemicals. “The im- 
portant thing,” commented a Forses 







Two or more l-year Gifts each $4 
Forbes, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


i! Please enter my own l-year [] New or [ Renewal subscription. 


J 
) One l-year Gift Subscription $5 
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consultant, “is that there is no 
spectacular about any of these 
vances. They are all solid, small 
fundamental to good business in 


economy as a whole.” 


. + howls of pain 


Others weren’t so sure. Remain 
hardest hit by skidding prices 
cattle, and cattlemen were still b 
ing. Although Secretary Ezra 1 
Benson’s economists expect farmers’ 
income to be off 7% this year, § 
ranchers scraped together $8,000 
finance a bus caravan protest to Ws 
ington last month. They came, s 
George Bader of Illinois, not as “rik 
or rabble and not to rabble rouse. 
feel we're in enough trouble and 
rest of the country will soon fol 
unless something is done.” In the 
tol, where Benson met them with * 
open mind,” the cowmen asked 
everything short of a key to the mij 
They wanted rigid price supports 
livestock, higher disaster loan lim 
and a “comprehensive investigation 
the spread between the price of cat 
on the hoof and meat prices. One 
for 110% parity prices. 

Since the protest was sponsored 
the National Farmers Union, whe 
general counsel is former Agricult 
Secretary Charles F. Brannan, no on 
was surprised at kinship between th 
price prop scheme and the long’ 
debated “Brannan Plan.” 

At the other side of the market, meat 
packers complained that the farmer- 
butcher shop price spread has been due 
solely to soaring expenses. “Labor 
costs,” reported the AMI, “have ad- 
vanced 104%% since 1945, transporta- 


tion, 88%. Since profits in recent years Yo 

averaged less than le per dollar of Hi 

sales, “it is obvious these increased ex- the 
penses must be passed on either in the 

price received for meat or the price Bu 

paid for livestock.” And with high- you 
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There’s just one thing you forgot 


(...and, unfortunately, it could put you out of business) 


You’ve taken a last look around the office, 


snapped off the last light switch, flipped 
the lock on the door. 


But if you’re like too many businessmen, 
you've forgotten something. 


You've forgotten something that could 
mean you're closing up your business, to- 
night—for good. 


You’ve forgotten (or maybe you never 
realized) that unless the safe to which 
you've entrusted your accounts receivable 
and other business records bears the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, it can’t 
be trusted. That, in case of a fire, it would 
act as an incinerator for your records once 
the temperature inside got above 350° F. 
You've forgotten (or maybe you never 


., now. Free. No obligation. 


realized this, either) that a fireproof build- 
ing simply walls-in and intensifies a fire 
that starts in an office. That you can’t col- 
lect fully on fire insurance without supply- 
ing “proof-of-loss within 60 days”—virtu- 
ally impossible with records in ashes. 


Can you afford to forget? 


Can you—when experience shows that 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their business 
records in a fire never reopen? And most 


of the others go through an extremely diffi- 
cult transition period for years after the fire. 


Is today—before you reach for your hat— 
too soon to check up on the risk you may 
be taking? Too soon to find out how little 
it costs to provide the world’s best protec- 
tion—a Mosler “A” Label Record Safe? 
Consult classified telephone directory for 
name of the Mosler dealer in your city, or 


mail the coupon now for FREE FIRE 
DANGERater. 


C funy 
7/2 Mosler Safe Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . 


. « Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage 


Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


FREE! FIRE DANGERater. 


Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital rec- 
ords need. Easy to use. Accurate. 
Authentic. Based on experience 
with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail cou- 
pon for your DANGERater, 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


FIRM NAME 


The Mosler Safe Company «Dep't F-11, Hamilton, Ohio 
Please send me (check one or both) : 
(0 Free Mosler Fire ‘“DANGERater,” which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
(J Illustrated catalog, describing the new series 
of Mosler Record Safes. j 


POSITION. 


ZONE———___-STATE 








Vy hether your business 
needs $25,000 or Millions 


get in touch with 
Commercial Credit 


IF INADEQUATE working capital is 

curtailing your progress and restricting 
your profits—if doubts about continuing 
available funds are hampering or delaying 
plans for your future, get in touch with 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT. 


CommerciaL Crepir assures. you quick 
action—funds usually available in 3 to 5 
days—no matter where you are located in 
the United States. You enjoy all the advan- Cash Quickly, usually. in 3 
tages of taking in partners or selling stock to 5 days no matter where 
—without the disadvantages. No inter- . 

ference with ownership, management or you are located in the U.S. 
profits. You pay no preliminary charges. 
Your cost is further minimized because you 
pay only for the money you use as your 
need varies. The single ComMERCIAL 
Crepit charge is a tax deductible expense. 
Once set up, the plan functions automati- 
cally for months or years. 





Manufacturers and wholesalers are using 
CommerciAL CrepIT’s method to supple- 
ment operating cash at the rate of 600 
Mittion Do tars this year. We’d like to 
send you complete facts about the advan- 
tages this method offers your business. : 
—— or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL Funds Continuously avail- 
REDIT CORPORATION office listed below ; 
and say, “Send me information about plan able for months or years with- 
offered in Forbes.” out calls or renewals 





Ba.tmmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. | New Yorx 17—100E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 


10 








priced beef threatened with co 
tion from depressed pork, down 
and lamb, 25%, it looked as if ra 
woes were only beginning. 


Bears were hungry... 
The month was a good one for b 
like the machine toolmaker who « 
September’s 24% drop from Au 
new orders and groaned: “Where 
stop is anybody's guess!” But real 
were thriving, too. Kept from hib 
ing by unseasonably warm weathe 
band of 50 hungry bears laid sie 
a home in British Columbia. H 
owner Helles Forsman gallantly fo 
them off for several weeks, fil 
abandoned his house and job afte! 
beasts started chasing his little girls) 
The business breed of bears lost t 
sleep from movements like the dro 
activity in Memphis (down 9%), L 
Rock (6%) and Jackson (6%). All 
ber centers, they were attacked 
sluggish southern pine demand. | 
frantic steel activity brought ] 
burgh’s October score 6% under” 
tember’s. Washington, D. C. sli 
an equal amount as a result of slo 
government spending. The Capiteis 
position was highlighted by the bank 
ruptcies of two big cut-price applianee 
chains which missed federal payroll 
money. 3 
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... but some bulls survived 


Yet, plenty of bullish sentiment & 
vived. At Manhattan’s Waldorf 
toria, Dr. H. E. Luedicke, New York 
Journal of Commerce editor, told com- 
mercial financiers “most of us are stil 
underestimating the full strength be 
hind our industrial progress, which i 
based on unparalleled growth in popw- 
lation, an unparalleled increase in the 
standard of living and_ technological 
progress.” 

By no means dissatisfied with cur- 
rent growth, paint manufacturers at- 
nounced that first eight-months’ sales 
have already reached $975.5 million, 
6.2% above the 1952 period, and are 
likely to beat last year’s $1.3 billion 
record. The industry's prosperity came 
from improved paint, higher purchas 
ing power and the growing do-it-yout- 
self habit. Surveys show that 53.1% of 
homeowners do their exterior jobs 
while 75.3% paint the interiors of theit 
homes. Industrial sales climbed 16.3 
over 1952. 

In the bauble business, which wa 
grossing only 99c out of every $100 
consumers spent vs. an historical aver 
age of $1.40, vistas were equally 
bright. National Jewelers’ Association 
Secretary William Wagner figures sales 
will top last year’s by 6%. For the trade 
as a whole, diamonds have been best 
sellers, with watches the runner-up. 
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 Wationals have saved us their cost 


many times over!’ —sowery savincs BANK, New York 


“World’s Largest Mutual Savings Bank” 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines exclusively, in all our offices, 
to record transactions completely at 
the windows, posting the depositor’s 
record and our record in one simul- 
taneous operation. 

“We started installing National Ac- 
counting Machines when they were 
first placed on the market 30 years 
ago. [hey have returned us their cost 


many times over in savings in book- 
keeping expense . . . faster service to 
our more than 500,000 depositors .. . 
saving of valuable space . . . and by 
providing strong control. 

“Our Nationals have been a highly 
profitable investment.” 


Ist Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPAN Y, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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There is a National System that will cut 
your costs, pay for itself out of the money 
it saves, then continue savings every year. 
National’s exclusive combination of fea- 
tures does up to % of the work automatic- 
ally. And employees like National’s ease 
of operation. Let your National represent- 
ative show what you can save with the 
National System adapted to your needs. 
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...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


ID YOU KNOW.that the Pilgrims 
D nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 


with zever enough food in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


Have you heard“how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers. 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hours and raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 
folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were ‘‘wiser than God.”’ 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 

b 3> d J 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All— 
men, women and children— planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 





People who had-formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty... their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford's actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving —in his own words 

and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling —mail a 
post card to Dept. 406b, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York 


BANCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


© 1960, T.1.N, Co, 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





THANKSGIVING CREDO 


What have Americans to be thankful for? 

More than any other people on the whole earth we enjoy 
complete religious freedom, political freedom, social free- 
dom. 

The humblest-born can rise, if possessing 


mechanical horsepower, enabling them to generate a scale 
of living, for themselves and all Americans, never before 
approached by any nation at any time; yet working shorter 
hours than prevailing in any other modern nation. 

Our inventors, our pure scientists as well 





the necessary talents, to the highest position 
in the world today, the Presidency of the 
United States. 

We rejoice in a governmental system of 
democracy unmatched in any other part of 
the globe. 

Our liberties are sacredly safeguarded by 
the Constitution of the United States, “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The Lord has blessed us, materially, be- 
yond any other nation in all history. 

American wage-earners revel in luxuries, comforts, con- 
veniences unknown to the mightiest rulers of the past, can 
give their children facilities to climb to the summit of 
human achievement—and service. 

They, we—all Americans—are free to come and go at will, 
to choose whichever path or paths of life beckon most 
strongly. 

America bestows on its citizens, both men and women, 
the richest rewards for worthy results: financial rewards, 
acclaim, honors, often exalted public office. 

Our workers have at their command, thanks to our free 
capitalistic system, unparalleled labor-saving equipment, 





as our practical, industrial scientists, our re- 
search brains in every phase of life have at 
their command resources, in money and 
mechanisms and chemicals, far transcending 
anything known to earlier generations here 
or elsewhere. 

We lead not only in productiveness, but 
also, solemn thought, in potential destructive- 
ness. All humankind—except, perhaps, Com- 
munistic barbarians—should rejoice that this 
is so, because America has never waged a 
war of aggression but has followed its sacri- 
fices of blood by unstinted sacrifice of treasure to succor 
its beaten enemies and elevate them to the highest pos- 
sible degree of independence. 

We have furnished innumerable forms of aid to a multi- 
tude of peoples throughout the world on a scale almost 
beyond measure and never approached by any other gov- 
ernment. 

Yes, we Americans of today have been bequeathed a 
noble heritage. 

Let us pray that a merciful Providence will guide us 
along such paths of wisdom and statesmanship that we may 
hand it down unsullied to our children and theirs. 





G.E. STOCK FOR BABIES; EXCELLENT IDEA 


General Electric’s able management gave birth to the 
idea of presenting company shares, worth some $375, to 
each baby born to a General Electric family on the day 
G.E. celebrated its 75th Anniversary. Amazingly, the 
wholly unexpected total of 181 babies qualified, receiving 
collectively G.E. shares worth approximately $71,500. 

This example of generosity is recommended to other old- 
established, well-to-do companies and firms celebrating an- 
niversaries. Could you conceive of any more effective means 
of winning the wholehearted goodwill of employees? More- 
over, the donation of such an investment nest-egg doubtless 
will inspire many families to start and build up investment 
holdings, bearing ultimate fruits of immeasurable value, 
mental as well as material. 


GIVE SECURITIES AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Securities constitute excellent Christmas gifts for children, 
as well as for certain other classes of individuals. Twenty- 
nine years ago, in December, 1924, I printed the following 
in this space: 

“Too many Christmas gifts are absolutely useless. They 
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represent sheer waste. A bond or a good dividend-paying 
stock makes an ideal Christmas present. The receipt of an 
interest or dividend check every quarter or every six months 
is a pleasant reminder of the giver. Securities are peculiarly 
appropriate as gifts for children, relatives, employees and 
elderly folks none too well circumstanced. More than one 
youth has been started on the path of saving money by 
receiving an income-bearing security at Christmas. Andrew 
Carnegie all through his life declared that the receipt of 
the first dividend on the first few shares of stock he and 
the Carnegie family acquired stood out as one of his greatest 
red-letter days. It carried the lesson that something besides 
one’s own work could make money; it brought home to him 
that money could make money. 

“Maybe a security given by you as a Christmas gift this 
season will start another Andrew Carnegie on his way.” 

The foregoing still expresses my sentiments—more so, if 
possible, with the passing of the years, with more mature 
experience in life and observation of human realities. 


FRICK’S $100,000 PAINTING 


Henry Clay Frick, of Swiss descent, who became Amer- 
ica’s Coke King and, later, multimillionaire associate of 











Andrew Carnegie, developed great fondness for exquisite, 
famous oil paintings. Unlike some other millionaire collec- 
tors, Mr. Frick genuinely loved his selections. Indeed, 
wherever he went in Europe and took a fancy to “an old 
master” he bought it, regardless of the cost. For one such, 
he paid $100,000. 

One evening a very prominent banker visited the Frick 
home for dinner. Henry Clay proudly conducted him over 
his spacious picture gallery. “How much did you pay for 
that one?” asked the banker, pointing to the $100,000 
specimen. When Frick told him, the banker indignantly 
ejaculated, almost shrieked: “Heavens, Henry, don’t you 
realize that it is costing you $5,000 a year to own that 
picture—$100,000 at 5%?” 

I happened to know both Mr. Frick and the banker, 
to be well acquainted with their divergent philosophies of 
life. The banker’s sole yardstick was money, his sole 
ambition to pile up more and more millions. He was so 
utterly bereft of sentiment that his own family had no love 
for him. This banker died unwept, unhonored, unsung, 
bequeathed his $40,000,000 fortune for no worthy purposes 
whatsoever. 

The “impractical Mr. Frick,” on the other hand, dedicated 
his beloved priceless possessions for the enrichment of the 
public. 


Which of the two led the more satisfactory, successful 


life? - 


Querulousness cripples the querulous. 
* 


PRAYER CARDS IN R.R. DINERS 


Are there signs of revival of interest in religion? A leading 
industrialist in a recent speech noted that the U.S. built 
ten new churches every day during the last year. One hears 
on radio of monster evangelical gatherings, attended by 
record-breaking multitudes. And there are not a few other 
inspiring signs. 

Here’s a novel incident, perhaps deeply significant: 

The Illinois Central Railroad recently inaugurated the 
practice of furnishing a Prayer Card at each seat in all its 
dining cars. About 4% inches wide and standing 3 inches 
high when folded, the cards contain on one side three 
“graces,” one each composed by Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish preachers, well known along the railway’s terri- 
tory. On the other side is a message from the road’s president, 
Wayne A. Johnston. On the July card (they are changed 
each month) President Johnston said: “Faith in God is 
the rock on which rests all freedom, progress and brotherly 
love among the peoples of the world.” 

One sample prayer: 

Lord Jesus, be our holy Guest, 

Our morning Joy, our evening Rest; 
And with our daily bread impart 
Thy love and peace to every heart. 

The railroad company has been inundated with congratu- 
lations on its unique innovation. 

Verily, a drop of ink can make countless millions think. 


HOLD FAST TO HUMILITY 


Boards of directors throughout the country are at this 
season figuring on executive promotions, to take effect at 
New Year. After being around for some six decades—with, 
I hope, my eyes reasonably open—it has been borne in 
upon me that the most fatal temptation to which men who 


ELECTION RESULTS DAMAGE IKE 


Analysts familiar with the local conditions in New Jersey, 
Virginia and New York City know that Democratic vic- 
tories were based almost exclusively on local conditions, 
But the interpretation that will be given them nationally 
on the heels of the Wisconsin GOP loss will again severely 
jolt the Eisenhower Administration. 

In New York City the Democratic candidate for Mayor 
won, but by no exceptional margin. It was primarily a party 
vote, with the Republican doing far better than usual in 
this Democratic stronghold. In Virginia the Republican did 
somewhat better than the GOP usually does in the South. 

The worst blow for the Administration came in New 
Jersey with the loss of the Sixth Congressional seat, won 
cnly last year with a huge majority by a Republican. The 
GOP in the district had a bitter split; the Democratic 
candidate ran espousing support of Ike and the liberal 
record of his Republican predecessor. The GOP candidate 
ignored that record. The combination of seeming reaction 
and the issue of bossism combined to shatter the normal 
Republican majority. Today, in that district, if the Presi- 
dent were on the ballot, he would carry it by virtually the 
same or possibly even a greater majority as he did last fall. 

The loss of the Republican gubernatorial race again had 
no relationship to national issues. Attempts to link Eisen- 
hower with the race were transparent. The Democrat was 
elected by the people’s anger over the same things that 
helped elect Ike last year—crime and corruption, the arro- 
gance of bosses too long in power, etc. 

One thing emerges clearly: the great majority of voters 
want liberal, honest government and they are prepared to 
cross party lines every year if necessary to get it. If the 
next Congress does not treat promptly with vigor and 
liberalism the issues before it, the President will have a 
Democratic Congress to deal with for the last half of his 
present term.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





reach the top succumb to is swelled-headedness. Enhanced 
power too often kills humility. An old truism has it: “It’s 
easier to stand adversity than success.” Very rarely, if ever, 
is a giant who climbs to the top of a great organization 
ousted if he succeeds in keeping his head, if he eschews 
being carried away by a sense of self-importance, of over- 
weening conceit. Our corporation annals are strewn with 
examples of presidents and chairmen of the board who 
became so arrogant, so dictatorial that they became im- 
possible, had to be ousted. We have had conspicuous iu- 
stances within recent years, including a few who tem- 
porarily accepted public service in Washington. 

Men who chronically exude conceit repel. We somehow 
just resent their assumption of smug superiority. Perhaps 
strangely, many if not most—but not all—of America’s most 
towering giants have been men who retained all through 
life at least some boyish characteristics. Also a sense of 
humor. Comes to mind Abraham Lincoln. Men who carry 
themselves supremely seriously seldom inspire admiration, 
never inspire affection. 

My most earnest advice to those who will come to the 
very forefront in 1954 is: Hold fast to humility! Don’t de- 
velop swelled-headedness. Strafe seductive dictatorialness. 
Cherish humanness, humaneness. 

* 
Keeping up a front has closed 
many a front entrance. 
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PRACTICAL 


IMAGINATION AT WORK FOR YOU 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S “deep-breathing V8” 


NEWEST, MOST ADVANCED CAR ENGINE 


Compact, low-friction engine inhales and utilizes air and fuel more efficiently... 


gives you greater performance and safety, even on steepest mountain roads, 


Practical imagination that brings you the good things first 


Chrysler Corporation pioneered, for quantity car produc- 
tion, the hemispherical combustion chamber engine. This 
deep-breathing, high efficiency engine has enough reserve 
power to handle with ease rugged terrain like that found 
along Lake Tahoe on Nevada’s Route 50, pictured here. 





You will enjoy Medallion Theatre—dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV 
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What’s happened to automobile engine design? 


At Chrysler Corporation, something spectacular! 
America’s most advanced car engine, the V8 hemi- 
spherical combustion chamber design, is already 
turning gasoline into power more cleanly, more 
efficiently, than any other power plant for passen- 
ger cars. 


This extraordinary engine, which is now being 
enjoyed by Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge V8 owners, 
actually breathes deeper through the wider, straighter 
fuel passages. Valves are larger, open wider. Spark 
plugs fire directly above pistons. So efficient is per- 
formance that the engine doesn’t “carbon-up” with 
resultant power loss and costly repair bills. 


One test version turns out 309 horsepower—with- 
out supercharging, without boosting compression, 
without superfuels. Another version, with fuel in- 
jection and air intakes in place of carburetors, devel- 
oped 404 horsepower, and has now gone beyond that. 

Chrysler Corporation engineers, however, are not 
interested in power for power’s sake. They are inter- 
ested in the performance of your car today. And 





Cutaway view of Chrysier-built V8 engine showing (1 ) dome-shaped 
chamber, (2) bigger, high-lift valves, (3) wide fuel channel. 


tomorrow. They engineer superb performance into 
Chrysler-built cars by putting power in proper 
balance with car weight. Result: spirited getaway, 
economy of operation, and reserve for emergencies. 


This is another example of how practical imagina- 
tion puts more value and worth into Chrysler Corpo- 
ration cars. To get the “feel” of this thrilling new 
engine, call a Chrysler, DeSoto or Dodge dealer 
for a demonstration . . . today! 


Chrysler Corporation produces Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler & Imperial cars and Dodge Trucks, 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 
Powder Products, Mopar Parts and Accessories, Air- 
temp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, and 
Cycleweld Cement Products, 





RUBBER 





TIME TO REPRICE 


FORTNIGHT AGO, a university professor 
was quoted by the Natural Rubber Bu- 
reau on the subject of city sounds: 
“Noise can have the most serious ef- 
fect on human beings. . . . If the world 
could be dipped in rubber, the in- 
habitants would gain in health and the 
entire mechanism of modern life might 
be doubled in efficiency.” 

Short of such a soundproofed Utopia, 
the world was not being spared some 
noises from the same Natural Rubber 
Bureau. Mouthpiece for the Far East 
crude rubber suppliers, NRB last month 
called loudly for price increases on 
synthetic rubber, its competitor, so 
natural rubber tags could also be 
raised. After years of mercurial price 
fluctuations—tempered a little last year 
when the market geared for fuller use 
of GR-S (synthetic)—the natural prod- 
uct slid a penny a pound under GR-S 
in May for the first time since 1950. 
Then the crude, inferior for many ap- 
plications, competed with the synthetic 
on a realistic basis for the first time. 
But, cried the Asian plantation lobby, 
“We are losing money by the trunkful.” 

Their plea was aimed at the U.S. 
State Department. Their plight ap- 


peared fraught with international poli- 
tics. But a State official answered 
that the growers “could still make 
money if the price dips to 20c or 
lower.” (It is now 22c vs. GR-S’ 23c.) 
Even so, the rise in the GR-S price 
that NRB wants may yet come off. 

Government stockpiling needs are 
satisfied, and consumer demand for 
GR-S is falling as the first-half 1953 
tiremaking splurge is over. July GR-S 
output totaled 65,000 tons; September 
tonnage was down to 47,000. Lame- 
duck RFC managers watched mount- 
ing unit costs. Their comment brought 
joyful hope to Malayan hearts: “We're 
not in business to lose money either.” 

Though readjustments may follow, 
rubber fabricators were making the 
most of natural rubber’s bargain days. 
In 1952’s first nine months, the indus- 
try had used 917,000 long tons of new 
rubber, of which 35% was natural. This 
year the formula on 1,041,000 tons has 
been 60% GR-S, 40% crude. In Septem- 
ber natural rubber consumption climbed 
to 43.7% 

This increased usage has saved fab- 
ricators over $1.1 million in the five 
months since crude’s downpricing. 





1953 
GOODYEAR: 
Sales 
($ Millions ) 
Net income 
($ Millions ) 
Net on sales 


617 569 
23.0 
3.7% 


FIRESTONE: 
| hae 
Net income 
Net on sales 


465 
21.1 
4.3% 


U. S. RUBBER: 
a ae 454 
Net income 

Net on sales 


443 
14.4 1 
3.2% 


GOODRICH: 
ere 
Net income 
Net on sales 


281 
16.9 1 
4.8% 


GENERAL: 
a 
Net income 
Net on sales 


89 


3.6% 


TOTAL, BIG FIVE: 

Seles sexvzs 2,005 

Net income 78.9 

Net on sales 3.9% 


1,848 





FOUR YEARS OF FIRST HALVES 


16.3 


19.1 


3.0 


4.5 


3.0 


66.9 


1951 1950 


545 345 


21.8 
4.0% 


12.5 


2.9% 3.6% 


448 280 


to 
w 
bo 


13.3 


4.1% 4.8% 


5.2% 


428 
16.5 


2.9% 3.9% 


302 
15.9 


5.2% 5.3% 


86 
3.5 


3.3% 4.1% 


3.6% 


1,809 
80.9 


1,185 
48.6 
4.1% 


3.6% 4.5% 
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Most of the saving went on the books 
of rubber’s Big Five tiremakers, who 
coasted along on record dollar volume, 
Shipments through August exceeded 
70,000,000 tires; for the year, industry 
expected to sell 100,000,000 tires—11% 
better than in 1952. 

For the Big Five, combined first-half 
sales surpassed $2 billion for the first 
time in history, nearly doubling the 
half-year pace of 1950. Combined net 
income counted $79 million—20% over 
1952, just $2 million under boomyear 
1951 and 62% ahead of pre-EPT 1950. 
But profits were not coming up to ex- 
pectations. Last year tiremakers had 
an alibi: auto production was con- 
trolled, tire competition was accord- 
ingly keener. 

This year rubber’s problem had 





LITCHFIELD: 
overall superiority . . . 


GOODYEAR’S 


been, as one VP allowed, “to produce 
enough goods,” as automakers set Jan- 
uary-to-June output records. 

None improved on 1951 standards 
in 1953. But two fabricators were able 
to better the pre-EPT margins of 1950: 
Goodyear and U. S. Rubber. General 
Tire just hit the 1950 mark. These 
three, ironically, had been the tradi- 
tional profits laggards—Goodyear be- 
cause of heavy defense contracting de- 
spite a broad earnings base; General 
because of fabulous growth costs; U. S. 
Rubber because of untypical operating 
geography as the single major producer 
not producing in Tire City Akron (ad- 
ministration in New York, production 
mainly in the East and South). And 
U. S. Rubber’s chairman Humphreys 
last month revealed an added expense: 
to Rockefeller Plaza’s lush U. S. Rubber 
Building will be added one-third of a 
new 19-story adjacent structure (to 
consolidate a 1,800-head paper force), 
to be built as soon as the Center The 
atre is torn down. 

Other industry costs were going up, 
particularly wages. Since 1950, the last 
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time industry prices had been raised, 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) hard- 
driving president Lee Buckmaster had 
hammered home three wage raises for 
most of rubber’s 220,000 production 
workforce. The most recent boost— 
which caught all of the Big Five by 
September—was a 12c package deal ex- 
pected to cost industry an annual $75 
million. Said a U. S. Rubber exec: 
“That was the straw that broke the 
camel's back.” 

Industry bigs looked askance at the 
obvious, inflationary, solution: tire price 
increases. But in October, the time was 
anything but ripe. Usually, increases 
come before, not after, the summer del- 
uge in replacement tire demand. And 
the summer market had been a tradi- 
tional one of price slashes. In the seven 
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... Carries over almost anything 


months through July replacement sales 
gained 9% over 1952—35,285,427 tires 
vs. 32,244,744. By contrast, sales of 
original equipment over the. same pe- 
tiod increased 48%; 23,986,141 vs. 
16,243,270. To pep up the second-run 
market, lagging under new car buying 
pressure, industry staged its annual 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, La- 
bor Day sales. Popular makes were 
chopped 25% to 30% at retail. But the 
stimulus fell short: July replacement 
sales, for instance, counted only 5,793,- 
193 this year vs. 5,844,919 in 1952. 
Into this troubled situation charged 
Harry Elmer Humphreys, Jr. U. S. Rub- 
r’s captain proclaimed industry’s first 
price hikes in three years, raising all 
replacements by 2%% to 5%. Said an 
aide: “The cost increases we've had to 
Sustain in recent months far outweigh, 
i our judgment, the fact that this is 
© wrong time of the year. . . .” Hum- 
Phreys boosted his popular U. S. Royals 
(6.70x15, black sidewalls) gently from 
$23.25 to $23.80, tacked the full 5% on 
€avier truck casings. 
Within an hour his interference 
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GOODYEAR LOW-PRESSURE ROLLIGONS: 


formed in front. General’s William 
O’Neil read his ticker, raised Generals 
across the board: a flat 24% on all pas- 
senger tires, a flat 5% on truck and bus 
tires. O’Neil’s immediate comment: 
“We don’t think the increase is enough 

. . it should be at least 10% on truck 
tires.” 

Humphreys had set the pattern. His 
competitors played coy for a day, pre- 
tended to “study the new situation.” 
Then, Goodyear admitted: “The move 
. .. is badly needed.” By next morning, 
Humphreys was not surprised to find 
the entire industry with him: Good- 
year, Firestone, Goodrich made identi- 
cal boosts and the smaller tiremakers 
scampered along. The score still fa- 
vored costs over profits at third-quar- 
ter’s end, but it was not so lopsided. Of 
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the $75 million Lee Buckmaster had 
added to operations, industry figured to 
recoup $12 million by year-end. If cur- 
rent volume holds, annual revenue will 
be increased by over $50 million. 

But volume might slacken in 1954. 
B. F. Goodrich’s astute chairman John 
Collyer observed: “Total consumption 
of new rubber in the U. S. next year 
will be about 5% less than in 1953.” 
This year’s record estimated tonnage 
of 1,375,000,000, opined he, will drop 
to 1,310,000,000. Implied was a de- 
clining tire market. To keep his share, 
Collyer announced plans to expand 
Alabama and Pennsylvania tiremaking 
facilities by $13.5 million. Accent was 
to be on the tubeless tire, Collyer’s 
highly successful safety innovation, 
which has racked up over 2,000,000 
industry-wide sales since 1947 intro- 
duction, and which gained 90% in sales 
last year (vs. all passenger tires’ 34%). 
And like Sherman at Atlanta, Collyer 
boldly stormed what he considers an 
unsaturated market by taking the wraps 
off tubeless tires in his two private- 
brand lines—Hood and Miller. 
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Goodrich’s market share, like that ot 
the rest of the Big Five, is a debatable 
trade secret. In 1952, the new tire mar- 
ket ‘split this way: 29,483,613 original 
equipment tires sold, 54,402,285 re- 
placements. While the replacement 
business accommodates a score of im- 
portant brands, original equipment is 
bought by Detroit automakers mostly 
from the Big Four—in 1952, they gar- 
nered 98% of original sales. 

Goodyear and Firestone account for 
the bulk of this, last year counted $650 
million from originals between them. 
Goodyear’s Wingfoot rides. on nearly 
every new Chrysler Corp. tire. In addi- 
tion, the $696 million outfit fills Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford Motor contracts. 
But most Ford plies are Firestone’s. 
Harvey Firestone Jr. and Henry Ford 
II have kept alive the old agreement 
between their, fathers. 

U. S. Rubber has the heavy Chevvy 
work for GM’s.Harlow Curtice, shares 
other GM work with Goodrich (also a 
Ford supplier) and Goodyear. Elmer 
Humphreys’ sales of originals in 1952 
amounted to $125 million. This year, 
$60. to $75 million is coming in from 
Chevrolet alone. Curtice’s low-priced 
buggy is leading the GM climb back 
to its old 48% (from 42%) of the new 
car market. 

Goodrich’s John Collyer could boast 
$140 million in original equipment 
sales in 1952, also can expect an up- 
count in 1953 as GM and Ford buyers 
wrap up bigger market shares. ForBES’ 
breakdown of Big Four sales figures for 
1952 sheds light on Detroit’s impor- 
tance: originals contributed 29.7% of 
Goodyear volume, 32.2% of Firestone, 
14.7% of U. S. Rubber, 22.2% of Good- 
rich. This gave the Big Four these per- 
centages of the originals market: Good- 
year 36.1%, Firestone 33.3%, U. S. Rub- 
ber 13.4%, Goodrich 14.9%. 

But if more people ride on Good- 
years, as chairman Paul Litchfield & 
Co. correctly insist, the Wingfoot pre- 
ponderance is not so striking in the re- 
placement market. There, the Big Four 
and General lined up 72% of all sales 
in 1952. On their own brands alone, 
the Big Five rank somewhat out of 
order: manufacturers’ brand tires split 
27% to Firestone, 23.7% to Goodyear, 
8.9% to General, 8.5% to Goodrich, 8.2% 
to U.S. Royal, the rest to independents 
like Seiberling, Lee, Dayton, Dunlop. 
But four of the Big Five market other 
makes too. Goodyear has Kelly-Spring- 
fields; U. S. Rubber has Fisks and Gil- 
lettes, makes Riversides for Mont- 
gomery Ward, Atlas for Standard Oil; 
Goodrich, besides its Hoods and Mil- 
lers, makes Gulfs for Gulf Oil; General 
has Pennsylvanias, makes some Mans- 
field tires for that erstwhile subsidiary 
(sold last spring). Other makes, nota- 
bly Armstrong Rubber’s Allstate tires 











for Sears, Roebuck, figure importantly 
in replacement buying. Of this replace- 
ment market, Goodyear regains top 
honors as corporate supplier with 20.7% 
of the total, one-brand Firestone takes 
an important 18.9%, U. S. Rubber has 
16.9%, Goodrich 9.6%, General 6.2%. 
(As contributors to company volume, 
Goodyear replacement sales last year 
counted 32.2% of sales, Firestone 34.8%, 
U. S. Rubber 35.8%, Goodrich 27.8%, 
General 59.8%.) 

To influence replacement consumers, 
the Big Five add a touch of promo- 
tional genius to their routine ad sched- 
ules heralding the revolution in tire 
manufacture their research labs cre- 
ated. Goodrich’s upcoming patent in- 
fringement suit against Firestone will 
doubtless call renewed attention to the 
puncture-proof tires. Firestone makes a 
regular practice of equipping Indian- 
apolis Speedway’s 500-mile daredevils, 
this year again feted the winning driver 
at a Stork Club wingding. Goodyear 
got some tubeless tire publicity of an- 
other kind with announcement of ex- 
perimentation on what it calls “Rolli- 
gon” balloon tires—specially-built one- 
ply (gum coated) melons 60 inches 
long, 42 inches in diameter, inflated to 
less than five pounds, designed to carry 
army vehicles over almost anything 
(see cut). 

U. S. Rubber has a distributive ad- 
vantage—the longest chain of indepen- 
dent jobbers (4,700)—that turns into 
disadvantage in times of heavy volume. 
In on a cost-plus basis, U. S. Rubber 
dealers cost Humphreys added profit 
when unit costs are reduced. Others of 
the Big Four own chains of retail 
stores, in addition to franchising inde- 
pendents: Firestone has 700, Goodrich 


U.S. RUBBER’S HUMPHREYS: 
the time was not ripe. . . 





500, Goodyear 400. Once tire-acces- 
sory outlets, these shops now attract 
shoppers with shelvesful of home appli- 
ances, toys, sundries. 

While wrestling with the tire mar- 
ket, the rubber industry continued to 
stretch out its earnings base. Expan- 
sion-minded, the Big Five display a 
wide divergence of results—Goodrich, 
with fully 50% of volume coming from 
other products than tires and tubes, 
traditionally rates highest diversifica- 
tion honors and nets highest profits; 
U. S. Rubber, only other of the Big 
Five with as much as 50% in non-tire 
items, turns up a less impressive earn- 
ings record. Recently, the five have an- 
nounced these major expansion plans, 
some scheduled for next year: 

© Goodyear formed Rubarite, Inc., 
with National Lead and an asphalt 
maker, to make synthetic rubber pow- 
ders for road-surfacing . . . is spending 
$5.5 million to increase chemical facili- 
ties at Akron and Niagara Falls. 

© Firestone received a good “part 
of a $62 million production order” to 
assemble a 28,000-part automatic anti- 
aircraft gun for the Navy, also got an 
$8 million defense contract for howit- 
zer shells . . . began construction on a 
$4 million extension for its Canadian 
subsidiary . . . started a $6 million ad- 
dition to its Pottstown, Pa., chemicals 
plant. 

® U. S. Rubber added 50,000,000- 
pounds annual capacity of vinyl plas- 
tics to its Naugatuck Chemicals divi- 
sion .. . built a new foam rubber plant 
(its third), costing “several millions,” 
in California. 

® Goodrich is spending $13.5 mil- 
lion on tire facility expansion . . . un- 
dertook construction of an $8.5 million 
chemicals plant (its eighth) in Calvert 
City, Ky. 

® General sunk $6 million in a new 
chemicals plant in Ohio . . . like bigger 
producers Firestone and Goodyear, be- 
gan broadening foam rubber capacity. 

The foam business, which biggest- 
maker Goodyear’s president Edwin J. 
Thomas says will become “our most 
important division after tires,” will ac- 
count for an industry retail volume this 
year of $180 million, 40% over 1952. 
Goodyear’s original Airfoam paces the 
field with better than a third of this 
185,000,000 poundage. Firestone is 
close behind. Only Goodrich among 
the Big Five does not produce foam 
rubber. Exciting growth for this ma- 
terial will come partly from its recent 
introduction in bulk form on retail 
counters. Says Goodyear VP J. E. May]: 
“We hope to have it on the counters 
of thousands of department stores be- 
fore we're through.” Suggested uses: 
“baby crib padding, ironing board pad- 
ding, etc.” Right now, biggest con- 
sumers are autos for upholstery (30%), 
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furniture makers (23%). Manufag 
is relatively simple: crude latex g 
synthetic latex are whipped togethe 

produce air bubbles, stabilizers a 
the result. atin 

While skipping this line, Goodrich 
is more than adequately represented jn 
the real glamour field: plastics-chemis 
cals. Taking 24% of the company’s vol- 
ume, BFG Chemicals division last year 
paced the Big Five with $150 million 
sales, 100,000,000-pounds output. 
polyvinyls. U. S. Rubber’s chemi 
gross ran to $130 million, Goodyear 
to $125 million, Firestone’s to $1]§ 
million, General’s to $3 million (which 
has probably been doubled in 1958), 

Financing all this growth has left: 
Big Five with staggering debt loads 
Goodrich, with a long-term $56.3 mil 
lion, equalling 18% of total assets as 
of June 30, is in best shape. Goodyear 
$197.2 million funded debt repre- 
sents a weighty 28% of capital worth. 
Other debt-to-assets ratios are bunched: 
U. S. Rubber 24%, Firestone 22%, Gen- 
eral 21%. But inventories are light 
for the five. At last year-end, stocks 
exceeded the debt load for each, 
the industry's reserves of tires alone 
counting 14,093,361. By May inven- 
tories were up to record 16,973,478 
tires; but by August, tire reserves were 
down 9% from July, totaled under 
14,000,000. 

With warehouse tieups smoothing 
out, and cost battles temporarily taking 
a back seat following the markups, the 
tire industry posed a question for Wall 
Street traders: Was it also time to re 
price the Big Five? In the past year, 
the group had bounced from Big Board 
lethargy to the top of the January boom 
and two stocks—Goodyear and General 





GENERAL TIRE’S O’NEIL: 
. but the solution was obvious 
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FIRESTONE AND LIBERIAN PRESIDENT: 


-had rallied again to score their highs 
in March. Since, all five issues had 
dropped under their October, 1952 
lows, and have recovered to lead the 
market on its post-Labor Day upswing. 
Each of the five has about found its 
year-ago level. But with 1953 earnings 
shaping up high, recent prices dis- 
played an interesting readjustment in 
trader evaluation that has already taken 
place (see table below). 

U. S. Rubber’s new favor is traceable 
to the increased output at Chevrolet 
and to a recent discovery at Hum- 
phreys’ big Naugatuck Chemicals divi- 
sion: a method for laminating vinyl 
film on sheet steel or aluminum. Chair- 
man Humphreys reported 20 custom- 
ers representing five industries are ex- 
perimentiug with the once-unworkable 
process. It allows corrosion-proofed 
sheeting to be drawn or bent up to 
180° angles. 

Firestone’s nine-month sales gained 
7% (through July) and net went from 
$29.1 million to $32.6 million. This re- 
flects the potential evidenced by young- 
est (41) brother Roger Firestone’s 
plastics division, now leading the rub- 
ber industry in some forms of rigid 
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polyvinyls. Henry Ford’s increased auto 
output also leads to growth talk for 
supplier Firestone. At seven months, 
Ford-Mercury-Lincoln had boosted 
new car registrations by 46%. 

General’s O’Neil hit a record nine- 
months’ volume of $153.8 million, 
boosted earnings through August to 
$4.34. vs. $3.48. His Aerojet-General 
division in California ended months of 
assembly line idling this summer when 
the Navy accepted General’s smokeless 
jet propellant development. This, and 
a flashy single-seated submarine, re- 
ceived wide press ballyhoo. While ad- 
verse publicity attended subsidiary 
General Teleradio’s WOR-TV walkout 
and picture blackout this fall, the fu- 
ture on balance held high hopes for 
the Fifth Wheeler. 

Goodrich, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to be in for sustained adjustment. 
Long the industry premium on a price/ 
earnings basis, Goodrich chemicals are 
no longer the single allure in the rub- 
ber industry; competitors are follow- 
ing Collyer’s profits trail. Despite a 
continuing earnings superiority that al- 
lows Goodrich to pay out $1 in com- 
mon dividends for every $56.80 in sales 


LIBERIANS ON FIRESTONE PLANTATION: 
a formula was changed, but an agreement was not 





—— October 1952——. ——- October 1953. % Change in 

Price P/E Ratio Price P/E Ratio P/E Ratio 
Goodyear EL SEO TPE 42 6.1 48 4.9 —2A% 
Piestone .....5...03..; 65 5.8 59 5.0 —14% 
ME’ ccchis cece ces 65 9.4 64 8.5 —11% 
GComeral . oo. occ ccaic ees 27 5.2 25 48 — 8% 
U.S. Rubber ........... 23 5.6 27 5.9 + 5% 
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(over the past five years)—compared 
with the other four’s average $78 vol- 
ume for each dividend dollar—many 
brokers looked for more repricing. 
Goodrich, for instance, has been up- 
priced more than 300% in Wall Street 
since 1948. Its present price around 70 
compares with 15 in 1948. Despite the 
company’s aggressive management and 
good growth, some analysts believe its 
common is overextended. 

Goodyear’s 24% downpricing seems 
least in accord with the facts. Twice 
this year GT earnings potential re- 
ceived fuller recognition: in March it 
peaked at 59 on research head Dr. 
Dinsmore’s report of a new longer-last- 
ing polyester rubber (“tires that. out- 
wear the auto”). In May it rallied to 
57 on redhot first-quarter earnings and 
the release of plans for passenger con- 
veyor belting under Times Square. At 
these tops, investors paid over seven 
times earnings. Since, the ratio has 
dropped despite the new potential 
(contract has been let for a Jersey pas- 
senger belt, first of its kind, and the 
Manhattan shuttle conveyor is past the 
drawing stage). 

The operations of giant Goodyear 
over recent years are beginning to jus- 
tify the corporation’s billion-dollar vol- 
ume (pretax profits second only to 
Goodrich, current ratio second to 
none). When Forses asked president 
Edwin Joel Thomas why Goodyear was 
picked to run AEC’s new $1 billion 
atom. plant, his.answer was quick: “Our 
overall ability must be superior.” 
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BAROMETER? 


In Cuicaco recently, Swift & Com- 
pany’ economist Henry B. Arthur 
sketched “the economic climate ahead” 
for the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

Said he: “Business today is excel- 
lent.” But in prognosticating, the 
speaker hedged his optimism, sug- 
gested “the next six to twelve months 
are likely to be about level or mod- 
erately downward.” Arthur’s qualified 
guess for the future was no better than 
many another listening businessman 
would have made. At the same time, it 
was certainly no worse. 

Thirty years ago, explained Swift's 
analyst, “there was no reliable figure 
to show such standby measures as gross 
national product, national income, per- 
sonal income, disposable income, farm 
income, and the like. Much more sur- 
prising, we didn’t then have a current 
index of industrial production, of build- 
ing construction, of employment and 
payrolls, of corporate profits, invest- 
ment, retained earnings or consumer 
credit. An economist without these 
measurements today would feel like a 
minister without a Bible.” 

Yet, despite a raft of facts and figures 
to measure what happened in the mar- 
ketplace last year, last month or last 
week, all the yardsticks together tell 
nothing the economist of 1920 did not 
know except how good business really 
is. They do not predict what will hap- 


pen tomorrow. To make his guess, 
Arthur leaned on the same tools earlier 
prophets used—observation and reason. 
Unfavorable factors in the immediate 
future, said he, are (1) reduction in 
defense expenditures, (2) falling off of 
foreign aid, (3) catching up on plant 
expansion programs, (4) reappearance 
of surplusses of various raw materials, 
(5) credit restraints. On the brighter 
side he noted (1) continuing effects of 
the birth rate increase, (2) deferred 
needs—highways, public works, schools, 
public utilities, (3) government mone- 
tary policies to maintain purchasing 
power, minimize possible recession—-in- 
sured bank deposits and mortgages, 
unemployment insurance, old age bene- 
fits, veterans’ assistance, minimum 
wages, price supports. Weighing the 
factors, Arthur reasons business may 
slide but probably will not slump. 

Most trend-readers have their favor- 
ite forecasting devices: freight carload- 
ings, department store sales, inventory 
changes, consumer savings. The list of 
possibilities is a long one. 

For some marketmen, key to pros- 
perity is paper production, an indus- 
trial factor boldly labelled “the busi- 
ness barometer.” 

Although it is one of the heaviest, 
paper-making is a service industry. 
Through printing it is a vehicle for in- 
formation and advertising. It is essen- 
tial to building. It packages almost all 


goods from auto parts to chewing 
Moreover, like steel, its high ray 
terial costs, storage difficulties and hig} 
breakeven points force manufacturer 
to produce only in response to onde 
No paper is made until other businggse 
call for it to wrap goods they plan to 
produce. Consequently, paper output. 
dependent on anticipated sales of gl 
other commodities, is peculiarly sensi 
tive to psychological attitudes. Sino 
styling and packaging changes oceu 
frequently and paper’s bulk is at leas 
as troublesome to consumers as to prt 
ducers, industry tends to keep inye 
tories at the level of short-term nee 
Encouraging this habit is paper's repp. 
tation for price stability. Price move. 
ments are generally well advertised. 
With this knowledge it is logical to 
assume that in times of high industrial 
activity, paper needs should rise along 
with general business activity, that pa- 
per prosperity should be indicative of 
general prosperity. To carry the theory 
further, many observers believe that 
when sales are expected to increase, 
demand for paper will increase. If this 
were true and if sales projections were } 
correct, a rise in paper output would 
signal a rise in business. It could be 
said that “as paper goes, so goes the 
economy.” But is this true? How closely 
is the rate of paper output related to 
other economic results? 

Chart I compares indexes of monthly 
production for 1937 to 1953 with gross 
national product (computed in terms 
of 1935-1939 dollars) and freight car- 
loadings. In the 16-year period, paper 
and GNP have trended sharply up- 
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PAPER’S PATH since 1937 has paralleled that of Gross National Product. But each was often widely independent of 
the other—enough to cloud the contention that as paper goes so goes the economy. Month-by-month variations generally 
followed those in freight carloading volume. But paper production follows prosperity as often as it anticipates it. 
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INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE, GEORGETOWN, S. C.: next year, another 11% 


ward. While paper output rose from 
an average 1935-1939 monthly rate of 
1,300,000 tons to more than 2,000,000 
tons, gross national product went from 
an annual $84.2 billion to $372.4 bil- 
lion (a 342% rise). Freight carloadings 
have failed to increase with the econ- 
omy because more and more traffic 
travels by truck and the rate of new 
car construction has scarcely held its 
own with obsolescence and wear. The 
measure, however, is still a good scale 
of seasonal movement of goods. 

Since 1937 there have been two ma- 
jor drops in the rate of GNP accumula- 
tion—the 1988 “recession” and postwar 
conversion in 1945-1946. There has 
also been a mild downward drift dur- 
ing the “inventory adjustment” of 1949. 
Paper output showed a similar pattern 
with steeper falls until 1950, when it 
headed for a 1952 peak that the de- 
flated GNP line never attained. Paper 
shows an additional sharp decline from 
March to September 1952, which had 
no parallel in GNP. Big exception in 
the picture is paper's War II action. 
From 1941 to 1946 output was almost 
constant, varying only with seasonal 
ups and downs. While war was on, the 
GNP mounted sharply. But limited la- 
bor and plant and raw material short- 
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ages held paper flow to about 140% of 
the 1935-1939 average. Throughout 
the whole period the close correlation 
between month-to-month carloadings 
and papermaking’s pace indicates that 
whenever goods move, paper moves. 

But for all the kinship among graph 
lines, paper by no means tails GNP 
slavishly. At the end of 1953's first 
half, for example, GNP registered 13% 
higher than in June 1952. Yet paper 
output was running only 1% ahead of 
the year before, and 4% behind 1951. 
For the whole of this year, estimates 
put total output at around 26,000,000 
tons, just equal to 1951's. 

It is clear that if paper production’s 
fluctuations are almost a carbon copy 
of general prosperity’s (in direction if 
not in degree) they give no hint of 
future movements. If they did, last 
August’s near record performance by 
papermen would herald accelerated 
boom. But the period examined is filled 
with instances where capacity output 
one month is followed by relative 
slump the next, both for paper and for 
all business. In the light of this, paper 
is no barometer. It does not predict to- 
morrow’s economic weather. Rather, it 
has so permeated the economy that 
there can be no widespread boom or 
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recession without paper’s sharing it. 
To reverse the saying: “as the economy 
goes, so goes paper.” 

Yet, if some are too generous in 
ascribing a prophet’s eye to paper pro- 
duction, there is much to be learned 
about an economy from paper trends. 
Chart II compares U.S. per capita in- 
come with per capita paper consump- 
tion for 1937-1952. It shows, except 
for the War II years of stagnation and 
for 1952, that whenever consumers re- 
ceived bigger pay, more of it went for 
paper and allied products. The use of 
cellulose fiber can be called a direct 
measure of living standards and of 
wealth for these years. The chart also 
implies that if the economy as a whole 
is to benefit from increasing popula- 
tion, deferred needs and fiscal policy, 
as Economist Arthur maintains, paper 
makers will also gain. 

To compound this favorable outlook, 
papermen have already expanded out- 
put 30.5% since 1946, invaded a host 
of new packaging and building fields. 
By 1954, another 11.2% expansion is 
planned which will bring total capacity 
to 29,300,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, far from being able to 
signal to the nation what will happen 
next, papermen are wondering them- 
selves. With other observers, they agree 
“business today is excellent.” Current 
conditions parallel those of September 
1948, when business ran to a peak just 
before the 1949 slump. The one ex- 
ception is that inventory positions are 
far better balanced than they were five 
years ago. Backlogs of about 600,000 
tons at the end of the first half were 
33% better than a year ago. But back- 
logs can disappear overnight, warned 
one association man. And as for what 
the economy will do in the next six 
months,“ your guess is as good as mine.” 
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UNTIL 1952 ups and downs of con- 
sumer income determined annual paper 
use, except during paper-tight War II. 
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FREIGHT FEUD. 


In WASHINGTON last month, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Examiner F. Merritt 
Ruhlen approved merger of all-cargo- 
carrying Flying Tiger Line and Slick 
Airways. For the freighters, it was the 
next to last step toward combination. 
Only snag ahead: persuading the full 
CAB to override industry objections, 
mainly American Airlines’. 

This consolidation, said Ruhlen, “is 
in the public interest and will not re- 
sult in a monopoly or restrain competi- 
Gems «Js, 

Big American Airlines disagrees. 
Both Slick and FTL fly unscheduled 
trips on a five-year “experimental” 
certificate. Neither is very profitable. 
American contends: (1) Strengthening 
lines which have no schedules to meet 
would be unfair to combined passen- 
ger-cargo-mail carriers, give the com- 
bined line “greater operating freedom 
than any other airline system”; (2) 
“There is such a serious doubt about 
the continuance of the all-cargo experi- 
ment that the board should not make 
a major change in the experiment dur- 
ing the test period”; (3) “The merger 
would not remedy the defects inherent 
in all-cargo carriers, and the freight op- 
erations of the surviving company 
would still be a failing enterprise.” 

What AA really had its eye on was 
its own growing cargo income, which 
has cost plenty to generate. In 1950, 
AA’s freight and express share was $9.4 
million, or 8.3% of gross, compared 
with $8.7 million (8.1%) for United, 
$7.4 million (6.4%) for TWA. By last 
year, haulage brought in $13.8 million, 
or 7.4% to AA, $9.4 million (5.9%) and 
$9.5 million (5.9%) for the other two 
majors. By giving the all-cargo lines a 
better chance to survive, the CAB 
would stiffen freight competition for 
the scheduled lines, might trim a vital 
revenue source. 





AIR CARGO: 
should he travel with passengers? 


Both post-War II ventures, Slick and 
Flying Tiger plan to join forces to gain 
“substantial savings from the elimina- 
tion of costly duplication” in routes, 
planes and personnel. Since Slick re- 
ported an $87,617 deficit in working 
capital in fiscal 53 (ended June 30) 
and squeaked by with a meager 3.9% 
pretax profit margin, stockholders were 
all for the merger. FTL’s holders, per- 
suaded by a mediocre 10% margin for 
boom year 1952, were equally keen. 
Both groups agreed to swap a half FTL 
share plus one share of a new 54% pre- 
ferred for each share of Slick common. 
Flying Tiger would be the surviving 
name and corporation. 

To improve profits, the freighters 
petitioned the board for 25% higher 
rates to cover increased costs. Ameri- 
can protested, claimed it could carry 
freight at lower cost by using combina- 
tion aircraft. But Slick President 
Thomas L. Grace took the side of logic, 
maintained “air freight rates must 
cover the full costs of carrying air 
freight in all-cargo aircraft and cannot 
be set on the theory that freight re- 
ceives a free ride in a passenger plane. 
Any other policy means that Slick and 
any other carrier trying to make air 
freight a profitable business are 
doomed.” If Grace does not have his 
way, opined a CABman, “there is a 
serious doubt that these carriers can 
survive.” When the board announced 
rates will be raised unless someone can 
show Slick’s estimates of higher costs 
are wrong, AA gave up the struggle. 

One battle AA President C. R. Smith 
has just begun to fight, however, is the 
squabble over who is going to carry 
the mail and how much of it. Last 
month, at Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield’s insistence, scheduled 
lines started to haul first class mail by 
air on the New York-Chicago and Chi- 
cago-Washington runs. An experiment 
aimed at lowering Post Office costs, the 
job pays 18.6c and 20.04c a ton-mile. 
The present airmail service (i.e., non- 
subsidy) rate is now 45c for the Big 
Four — American, United, TWA and 
Eastern. When Summerfield proposed 
the plan, Slick and FTL volunteered to 
join in the test, brought howls of pro- 
test from scheduled lines. Until now, 
neither cargoer has been certificated to 
carry mail. 

“The present effort of Slick and Fly- 
ing Tiger to carry the mail,” cracked 
AA, “can be viewed as nothing else 
but a demonstration that the all-freight 
experiment is a failure and these car- 
riers are seeking other traffic to stay 
in business.” 
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RICKENBACKER: 


just as tough ... 


“That,” retaliated the freighters in 
unison, “is nothing more nor less than 
a gratuitous piece of business slander.” 

The first-class-by-air test involves 
only $1.37 million. But airmen are 
speculating that if the trial works out, 
the Post Office may soon claim the air- 
line service rate is too high. Since the 
PO pays all service rates and the CAB 
pays all subsidy, any cut would mean 
savings for the Post Office, higher sub- 
sidy where needed from the CAB. At 
a recent press conference, a reporter 
commented that there is a lot of dif- 
ference between 18.6c and 45c for air 
mail. Replied Summerfield: “I thought 
you might note that.” 


BAKER’S BOUT 


WHEN sHorRT, husky George T. Baker 
hired out to National Airlines System 
as pilot, mechanic, ticket-taker and 
baggage man in 1934, he put his foot 
on a ladder to big-time aviation. He’s 
still climbing. 

Starting with the 292-mile mail con- 
tract between Florida’s St. Petersburg 
and Daytona Beach, Ted Baker soon 
bought out the line to keep it going, 
incorporated as National Airlines in 
1937. Two years later, the carrier was 
by all standards the smallest of Amer- 
ica’s 16 domestic lines, its $315,000 
gross less than .6% of the industry's $55 
million. Big break came in 1944, The 
Civil Aeronautics Board awarded him 
the Jacksonville-New York run, started 
the fastest growth surge the airlines 
business has seen. Assets bounded 
1106% from 1944 to the end of fiscal 
53 in June. Mail pay in 1939 repre- 
sented 68% of gross. In 1951, the presi- 
dent proudly boasted: “for the first 
time last year we paid the government 
more in income taxes than we received 
from the Post Office.” By last year, the 
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BAKER: 





... and three times as big 
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. tax-mail pay relationship was 6.47% (of 
; gross) to 2.17%. 
” Two major factors have made NAL 
r what it is today: (1) Leadership from 
1 hard-flying, shrewd-selling Ted Baker, 
“fi who runs his line like an iron duke; 
; (2) Competition from Eddie Ricken- 
: backer, who is just as tough as Baker 
: and whose Eastern Airlines is three 
it times as big. 
7 With five years of increasingly profit- 
f. able operation behind him, President 
it Baker's sixth-biggest domestic line last 
¥ month got the jump on the industry. 
Beginning this winter, he announced, 
NAL will offer helicopter service to 
feed passengers into Tampa from out- 
lying towns. No other carrier has made 
a such a move. If the scheme makes 
- money, Baker has options on two more 
d 8-seat, S55 Sikorskys. At the same time, 
ot the line revealed it will fly hourly 
6 “commuter” service from New York to 
Miami to handle vacationers. To carry 
a them even faster, NAL will get early 
" delivery (along with United and Amer- 
ad ican) on Douglas Aircraft’s huge new 
‘ DC-7, now being test-flown. The new 
na ship, quieter, bigger, faster (8330 mph) 
od than the DC-6B, will introduce non- 
a stop transcontinental flights for Ameri- 
0 can and United, is probably Baker’s 
- last prop-driven purchase before he 
e goes into jets. 
a Dynamic promotion, which doubled 
.d New York-Miami summer traffic from 
a 1949 to 1952, helped lift NAL’s per 
-d share earnings from $2.05 to last year’s 
‘al $3.99. Rickenbacker’s rose from $3.02 
a to $3.42, Even in Wall Street National 
si- common showed strength, losing only 
4 18.5% of its 1953 high. On a price/earn- 
nt ings basis, however, long-time dividend 
ed paying Eastern brought $6.50 per dol- 
he lar of earnings vs. $3.20 for National 





common, whose payout started in 1951. 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS 










MEN wuo have been ahead of their 
times have often walked lonely lives. 
But Cyrus Ching has been kissed by 
fortune. For half a century, in the 
field of labor relations, Ching has 
been a man-of-tomorrow, hailed and 
hearkened to by the present, as 
though he were some venerated 
sage out of the past. 

At 77, this massive man (“I’m 
5 feet 19% inches tall”) who has 
counselled Presidents from Wilson 
to Eisenhower, who headed the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of 
U.S. Rubber for 25 strikeless years, 
has written a turbulent history of 
labor relations as he lived it from 
1908 to the present.* His guiding 
principles: 


“(1) Dealing with organized groups 
—unions—is not very different from 
dealing with individuals. 

“(2) You must gain the confidence 
of the people you are dealing with and 
that confidence must never be impaired 
or violated. 

“(8) There must be a means of 
communication with all the workers, 
even those of the lowest rank. It must 
be a two-way system so that grievances 
can be spotted early and resolved 
quickly. A grievance, even a minor 
one, can become a major disturbance 
if allowed to fester unsettled.” 


If this is horse sense today, it was 
downright‘heresy in pre-War I labor 
relations. Ching tells a gem of a 
little story on this very point. He 
was asked to address a meeting of 
the National Metal Trades Council 
in New York. His theme was union- 
management cooperation and under- 
standing. When he sat down to a 
stiff, silent and somewhat startled 
audience, the chairman rose and 
said: “Gentlemen, you have just 
heard a talk on Bolshevism. We will 
now proceed with the business of 
the meeting.” 

Perhaps Ching’s greatest contri- 
bution to a more sophisticated ap- 
proach to labor relations was in the 
area of mediation. When he was 
head of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, he figured 
‘prominently in every major labor 
dispute in this country. 

But Ching’s ruminations about 
the personalities he dealt with dur- 
ing trying periods of peace-making 
are somewhat surface and cavalier. 
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Review and Reflection.” By Cyrus 
Ching. (B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub. Co.) 


Problem for non-craft unions 





He tells some of 
the “inside sto- 
ries” of big la- 
bor and big 
business locked 
in controversy, 
but many of his 
astute by-plays 
that caused a strike to be settled 
suddenly remain “off the record.” 

Ching was never one to shun con- 
troversy and it is inevitable that he 
would have some well chosen words 
in his autobiography on the what's 
ahead in labor relations. And here 
again the man-of-tomorrow puts a 
sensitive finger on a problem of to- 
day. Discussing the outlook for 
unions, Ching says that the AFL 
will better weather the storms (if 
they come) than the CIO. 

“If the time comes when the well 
begins to run dry (wage and fringe 
increases) unions, both large and small, 
are going to be faced with grave prob- 
lems. As between the craft unions of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the industrial unions which comprise 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the situation may be worse for 
the latter. People who belong to craft 
unions for the most part carry with 
them, in the form of their membership 
card in the union, something almost 
equivalent to a certificate of fitness to 
do a particular job. The membership 
card is a badge of skill. The holder can 
go to any employer in any industry 
with a feeling that he has something to 
offer because of his membership in the 
union. The craft unionist is a specialist 
in a particular field, and most indus- 
tries have need of the skills he offers. 
Membership in a craft union thus is of 
considerable importance to the indi- 
vidual worker, whether or not the 
union is able to win new benefits each 
year. 

“With the industrial type of union 
(CIO), however, the situation is quite 
different. Here the union membership 
card is no particular guide to the skill 
of the holder. It merely indicates that 
he is a member of a certain labor or- 
ganization, be it the steel workers, rub- 
ber workers, automobile workers, or 
what have you. Since industrial union- 
ism began, its chief attraction has been 
its ability to continue to win higher 
wages and new benefits for its mem- 
bers. 

“What happens to unionism if the 
parade of benefits levels off and halts? 
Both craft and industrial unions will 
be affected. But, as I see it, the latter 
will face the more difficult problem in 
maintaining their membership and dues 
collections.” 


Lawrence Stessin 
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CIGARETS 





CULLMANATION 


Last YEAR two of Philip Morris’ com- 
petitors beat that company to the 
“draw” in two new smokers’ markets. 
Lorillard kicked Kent into profitable 
volume (at 30c a pack) with a big 
ad budget featuring talk about “sensi- 
tive smokers.” Liggett & Myers 
“kinged” its standard Chesterfield and 
upped profits by selling the longer 
Chesterfield at lc extra per pack. 

To meet this competition, Philip 
Morris put its chips last year on Dun- 
hill, a brand name rented from Alfred 
Dunhill, Ltd., swanky Fifth Avenue 
purveyor of expensive pipes, tobacco 
and sundries. By January 1953 dapper, 
handsome Alfred Emanuel Lyon, 
PM’s chairman, bowed to the inevitable, 
eased up on bootless Dunhill advertis- 
tising, and kinged Philip Morris. Like 
hotel dwellers waiting for the other 
shoe to drop in the room upstairs, the 
rest of the industry wondered when 
Lyon would get around to inventing a 
filter brand for which he too could 
charge 30c a pack. While they were 
waiting, Liggett & Myers brought out 
L & M Filters at that price level, and 
Brown & Williamson lengthened its 
filter-tipped Viceroy (which sells for a 
modest 24c-26c) and saw demand ac- 
tually outrun supply. Viceroy is still be- 
ing rationed. 

Last month it looked as if Al Lyon 
would finally get himself a filter-tipped 
brand, Parliament. To get it he had 
to buy a small but shrewdly-run cigaret 
specialty house, Joe Cullman’s Benson 





PM’S McCOMAS: 


is it cheaper to buy a han than to build one? 


& Hedges. For years (since 1907) 
B & H had catered to New York elite 
with high-toned, high-priced items like 
Ambar perfumed cigarets with gold 
tips and Black Paper with silver tips. 

In the fountain of luxury cash that 
followed War II, little Benson & 
Hedges sprouted a big smoke, the 
boxed, cotton-filtered Parliament. Like 
its counterpart in the standard-price 
field, the unfiltered but king-sized Pall 
Mall, Parliament piled up prestige— 
and sales. B&H revenue went from 
$3.7 million in 1947 to $20.4 million 
last year. Of that sum about $17 mil- 
lion was brought in by Parliament, dis- 
creetly pushed by 30 big-city salesmen 
and lightweight advertising budgets 
($418,302 in 1951, $450,415 in 1952). 
Last October Joe Cullman, Jr. and son 
Joe III, his executive VP, proved they 
were big-time by floating $3 million in 
First Mortgage bonds to build up a leaf 
inventory. At the same time, the Cull- 
mans sold 39,738 shares of common 
stock at $23.50 each. 

Last month on the American Stock 
Exchange, each such share commanded 
a $50 price tag. And in the proposed 
merger with Philip Morris—still to be 
approved by stockholders of both cor- 
porations—this quotation determined 


the price of Al Lyon’s filter brand. The 
terms amount to a share-for-share swap 
(Philip Morris common closed at 51% 
on merger announcement day, October 
22). A new corporation, Philip Morris 
& Company, will issue one share for 








H’S CULLMAN: 
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each Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. cen 
tificate and one for each B&H shal 

Negotiations with the Cullmans were 
carried on by PM president Oliver P, 
McComas. Former banker McComas, 
whose company once recommended a 
nose test for prospective PM smokers, 
paid through the nose to get Parlia- 
ment. To acquire B & H, worth $5.9 
million net as at last December, he is 
paying out shares worth $22.4 million 
at current quotations, i.¢., paying 
around $16 million for the new name, 
Philip Morris will swallow a tidy help- 
ing of sales (about $28 million this 
year), which produce a slightly better 
pretax profit than Philip Morris (12.7% 
last year vs. PM’s first-quarter 10%). 
The little company’s inventory is 47% 
mortgaged, the bigger outfit’s leaf 48%. 

In addition to a capital gain of $6.5 
million in a little over one year (B & H 
common having gone from around 25 
to 50, and the Cullman family having 
about 285,000 shares of it), the Cull- 
mans will still have the fun and future 
that goes with a wildly rampaging 
brand. Joe, Jr. will chairman the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the new Philip 
Morris & Company; Joe III will be- 
come a vice-president in charge of the 
Benson & Hedges division. Cracked an 
indigenous newsman: “What a Cull- 
manation!” 


PUFF SLIP 


Last Frepruary, when price ceilings 
came off tobacco products, cigaret 
controllers rubbed their hands. An 
extra penny a pack, said they, would 
lift earnings to more comfortable divi- 
dend coverage. But there’s many a 
slip between the puff and the profit. 

For one thing, people are buying 
fewer cigarets. Latest figures on tax- 
paid withdrawals (through August) 
show them down to 254,184,000,000 
from last year’s 265,807,000,000. 

Thus, to nobody’s surprise, third- 
quarter reports created a minimum of 
satisfaction. Philip Morris sales for the 
April-September period showed vir- 
tually no improvement over last year's 
$157 million. This meant unit volume 
was down, though pretax profit was up 
from $12 million to $16 million. Lig- 
gett & Myers’ pretax profit for the 
September quarter was up some—$14.3 
million to $15.4 million—but the small- 
ness of the increase indicated unit 
volume was off. Little Lorillard was an 
exception, with third-quarter sales up 
from $56.1 million in 1952 to $68.4 
million this year. 

Liggett’s president Benjamin Few 
thought the rise of king-size cigarets 
had a lot to do with it. “People can 
smoke just as much,” observed he 
wryly, “without buying as many packs 
of cigarets.” 
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— THREE IN A ROW 


-eein the industrial SOUTH! 





Taree... ano many More! For there seems to be no limit 
to the industrial advantages you find when you “Look South” 
these days. 


For example, here in the Southland you find a plentiful 
supply of eager-to-learn, easy-to-train manpower — both 


skilled and unskilled—right at hand. 


You find efficient, dependable transportation provided by 
the modern, completely dieselized Southern Railway System 
that “serves the South.” 


You find rich natural resources—a year-around temperate 
climate—great and fast-growing consumer markets. 


For a winning combination of industrial advantages of 


every kind . . . “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


erry A, WiATey 


President 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





SIEGE OF TROY 


Last WEEK, in Rensselaer Poly’s big 
field house at Troy, N. Y., some 700 
high school teachers got a little adult 
education. Their subject was the elec- 
trical equipment industry, as described 
by presidents and production men. 
Their fare (from 47 states) was paid 
by such public-relations-conscious cor- 
porations as Sylvania, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Stromberg-Carlson, 
DuMont. And their intellectual fare—a 
solid two-day diet of lunches, speeches, 
receptions and: panel discussions—was 
also laid out by the electrical men. 

Some of the facts they digested: 

® From Sylvania’s Don Mitchell: the 
nation’s 42,000,000 wired homes (vs. 
14,000,000 in 1925) contain 38,000,- 
000 refrigerators, 38,000,000 electric 
irons, 32,000,000 washing machines, 
25,000,000 television sets. 

® From General Electric’s Ralph 
Cordiner: to make these appliances, 
which account for 4.1% of Gross Na- 
tional Product, one out of 60 U.S. 
workers is an engineer or technical 
graduate (vs. one out of 250 in 1900). 

® From TV pioneer Allen B. Du- 
Mont: since 1946 the number of tele- 
casting stations has jumped from 9 to 
300. The “Telectronic Age” thus born 
will go beyond mass entertainment. TV 
will permit prolonged “live” X-Ray ex- 
aminations, remote control of freight 
trains, completely automatic factories, 
nationwide sales “conventions” on 
closed circuits. 

The mixture of teachers and leading 
businessmen was intended to promote 
not only such facts but also the men 
and the system behind them. Six panels 





TEACHER GUSTAFSON OF MOSCOW (SECOND FROM LEFT): 


of unrehearsed electric executives took 
on the teachers in batches of 150 each. 
At the start, there were doubts. Said 
one Colorado teacher: “I . . . approach 
the educational endeavours of special 
groups with some misgivings as to the 
underlying bias. . . . 

Each side, it turned out, had an idea 
to sell the other. As put by a petite 
social science instructress from Mos- 
cow, Idaho, the teachers’ big question 
was: “How can we keep good people 
in the school system in the face of 
higher salaries paid by industry?” To 
Mrs. Gustafson’s query, echoed and 
elaborated by many of her cohorts, 
there was no obvious answer. 

Although the electricmen were care- 
ful to do no complaining, it was clear 
that they too had a vexing question— 
how to get young industrial recruits 
who are (1) Red-resistant and (2) 
enthusiastic about free _ enterprise. 
Three suggestions: 

(1) Teach adolescents you don’t get 
something for nothing. 

(2) Teach them to seek truth among 
the muddied streams of special-interest 
progaganda. 

(3) Teach them to expect 5-10 
years of interneship in industry before 
finding “success,” “security” and a 
permanent niche. 

Other exchanges: 

Q. What answer has the electrical 
industry to demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage and for labor representa- 
tion on boards of directors? 

A. (by Allis-Chalmers works man- 
ager Joe McMullen): “No to both at 
the moment.” 

A. (by Gene Perry, a 24-year West- 
inghouse veteran recently made presi- 


there was an important matter of dollars and cents 
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dent of National Vulcanized Fibre); 
“Annual wages can be guaranteed only 
to the extent—if any—to which good 
business can be guaranteed. Plenty of 
today’s top brass began on the plant 
floor, currently provide ‘labor represep. 


>» 


tation. 

Q. Why do corporation films fo 
classroom use include such obvions 
“commercials”? 

A. (by Admiral E. D. Foster, Plan. 
ning VP of RCA): “Educational films 
are a little like TV programs. Some 
body must pay for them. If you dont 
have commercials, no show.” 

Q. Is there a depression in the offing? 

A. (by George Smith, president of 
Borg-Warners Norge Division); 
“Around the industry, conservative op- 
timism is more in evidence than reces- 
sion talk.” Still, Norge’s Smith is 
budgeting for 1954 at 90%, 80%, 70% 
or 60% of this year’s volume, and at 
prices 5% or 10% lower. 

As public relations go, this kind of in- 
terchange is expensive. It cost the elec- 
tric manufacturers about $125,000 to 
reach 700 teachers, or $178 per teacher. 
Although the best PR departments 
reach school audiences with 20-minute 
films for as little as Kc per student, sub- 
scribers to Rensselaer’s Industrial Coun- 
cil were confident their initial invest- 
ment would produce multiple coverage 
when teachers went back to their class- 
rooms. Prospective subscribers among 
big industry apparently agreed. Fo 
cusing a critical eye on the siege of 
Troy were two representatives of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 
The auto makers, went the word, were 
thinking about sponsoring a_ similar 
conference next May (the oil and 
chemical industries have already 
brought teachers to Troy). Commented 
elderly, alert Ray Palmer Baker, the 
Rensselaer Poly VP who masterminded 
the Industrial Council idea and pushed 
it through: “We’re now suffering a0 
embarrassment of riches. There are 
three industries jockeying for the May 
program.” 


OFF-COLOR 


BACKSTAGE at Troy, the electric manv 
facturers were mumbling not about 
Reds but about color TV. Of neatly 
6,000,000 television sets turned out 0 
far this year, an estimated 2,500,000 
are still unsold. With Emerson’s presi 
dent Benjamin Abrams talking about 
color sets only 25% higher than black- 
and-white models “within 18 months, 
setmakers are frankly jittery. A good 
third of TV sets are moved aro 
holiday time. If the color chattet 
dampens the movement, industry plat- 
ners may wake up on New Year's Day 
with a big black eye—or rather, with 4 
couple of million of them. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


UNITED $ 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 
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All Dressed Up and ready to join the 
style parade on any boulevard are auto 
wheels that wear smart new wire wheel 
inserts of U’S’S Stainless Steel. The 
qualities of stainless steel are exactly 
right for uses such as this. For stainless 
steel is strong yet light in weight; it 
resists corrosion; it stays bright and 
new-looking. 


Wider, Stronger Bridges that can be 
erected quickly are needed by the Army 
today — because of larger, heavier 
mechanized equipment and the neces- 
sity for rapid movement. Here’s one of 
the new Division Floating Bridges un- 
dergoing a gruelling load test . . . bear- 
ing the enormous weight of a motor 
gun carriage. Many of these Army 
bridges are floored with U-S:S I-Beam- 
Lok Steel Flooring. 


Back-stage ...at a Restaurant. Here 
you see what’s behind the scenes at 
one of the finest of Los Angeles res- 
taurants. And what’s behind thé scenes 
is U’S’S Stainless Steel . . . sparkling, 
easy-to-keep-spotless stainless steel 
kitchen equipment that helps to guard 
food flavors, helps to assure maximum 
cleanliness, helps to make every kitchen 
task easier and more sanitary. 


TATES STEEL 
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Rentey 


Big Cliff Dam in Oregon, like most modern 
dams, is arresting evidence of the truth that 
only steel can do so many jobs so well. For 
steel plays a vital part in all phases of con- 
struction and operation: from steel crane- 
ways to enormous penstocks; from huge steel 
gates to countless steel reinforcing bars buried 
in the concrete. Big Cliff Dam is 180 feet 
high from foundation to deck, 295 feet long. 


A New Television Program, featuring the 
greatest stars of stage, screen and TV, and 
produced by The Theatre Guild, brings you a 
full hour of entertainment every other Tuesday 
evening over a coast-to-coast network. U. S. 
Steel hopes you enjoy this program. See your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-2267 











SHOES 





GENTLE CRAFT 


America’s 500,000,000-pair shoe out- 
put is enough to put an average 3.2 
pairs on every man, woman and child 
each year. It should be enough to put 
profits in every manufacturer’s pocket. 
But judging from squeaking shoe mer- 
chants, it isn’t. To the four industry 
giants—International Shoe Co., Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp., Brown Shoe Co. 
and General Shoe Corp.—who rely on 
massive volume for prosperity, com- 
petition keeps margins perilously thin. 
Smaller rivals claim recent widespread 
mergers of the big four with chain re- 
tailers have prompted a bloody fight 
for survival. “The bigger the larger 
shoe companies get,” says Massachu- 
setts’ Bates Shoe Company VP Richard 
Sears, “the more difficult it gets for 
the small producer.” 

In Chicago last month, 300 indepen- 
dent retailers and manufacturers gath- 
ered to air gripes, cursed “the share- 
cropping expansion methods” of the 
majors. Watching over them, presum- 
ably, was St. Crispin, the trade’s patron 
and a guardian made famous by that 
“star of England” Henry V_ with 
Shakespeare’s help. If Crispin listened, 
the venerable angel got an earful. Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
nesses VP Edward Wimmer suggested 
Washington ought to act against the 
manufacturer-retailer’s “monopolistic 
practices.” Backing him, AFL Boot and 
Shoe Workers have asked the Federal 
Trade Commission to look at recent 
mergers to see if they violate anti-trust 
laws. “We've got this problem out in 
the open now where it can be looked 
at,” commented Laredo retailer Sam 
Sullivan, “and maybe we'll give the big 
boys something to think about.” 

Prompting the little fellows’ com- 
plaints that the big boys are heels is 
the fact that competition has forced 
almost all companies onto their uppers. 
Since 1947, more than 500 companies 
have. become hors de combat, 83 were 
trampled to death last year, and this 
years list looks even bigger. Still 
around to continue the melee and to 
share a business worth an annual $3 
billion at retail, are only 900 veterans. 
Perversely, shoemaking is traditionally 
called “the gentle craft.” 

Like food demand, the call for shoes 
is relatively stable. In the long run, de- 
mand tends to grow with population. 
But in the short term, sales are highly 
seasonal, swayed by style fads and 
minor shifts in consumer income. Since 
most manufacturers rent machinery, 
little capital is needed to get into busi- 


ness, a fact that tends to spread sales 
far and wide in boom times, brings 
distress stocks to the market when the 
going gets rough. In better-than-aver- 
age 1952, $148 million International, 
$87 million Endicott Johnson, $57.9 
million Brown and $42.7 million Gen- 
eral accounted for 20% of national out- 
put. Biggest 300 companies shared 85% 
and some 600 makers battled for the 
remaining 15% of the market. 

Although neither General nor Endi- 
cott Johnson announce unit volume, In- 
ternational’s and Brown’s figures show 
the trials of the trade. In 1952, Inter- 
national built 53,341,232 pairs of shoes, 
sold them for $217 million, or $4.08 
each. But pretax profits were only 32c 
a pair, down from 1951’s 41.7c, when 
48,333,381 pairs grossed $225 million. 
Brown, which concentrates on higher 
quality stock, sent production up last 
year, too, shod 21,474,779 people for 
$6.07 apiece, vs. 19,590,825 in 1951. 
As sales rose from $111.4 million to 
$130.3 million, pretax net per pair 
stepped up to 42.8c from $7.5c. Al- 
though both companies are making 
money, any small drop in volume will 
result in a large drop in net. 

As the post-War II scramble for 
shoes tapered off, President Clark R. 
Gamble’s Brown Shoe set the pace for 
increasing volume by merger by adding 
Wohl Shoe Company’s 325 retail out- 
lets in 1951. Long used to leadership, 
75-year-old Brown drew a modern mer- 
chandising pattern as long ago as 1904, 
when it bought rights to Buster Brown 
and his dog Tige, made the comic 
strip character synonymous with chil- 
dren’s shoes. In making the brand the 
oldest of its kind, the firm sold more 
than 100,000,000 pairs. Today, Gam- 
ble’s operation is less of a gamble than 
most. He runs 36 plants, sells output 
through all of Wohl’s departments and 
587 franchised outlets of his own, 119 
of which were added in the last three 
years. This year, Gamble picked up 
the Wetherby-Kayser chain on the 
West Coast, is reportedly looking for 
more. 

Biggest 1953 venture came when 
International paid $21 million for Chi- 
cago’s Florsheim Shoe Company and 
jumped into the higher price market 
for the first time. Through a retailer’s 
assistance program, International has 
helped 240 stores to open. Merchants 
put up 25% of capital and the corpora- 
tion provides the rest on a loan basis 
(hence rivals’ reference to “share-crop- 
ping” growth). In addition, the com- 
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pany helps pick locations, provides ij 
ventories and advertising. e 

Through another scheme—the Me 
chant Service Plan—International h 
devised a method of assuring outle 
without owning them. It has persuad 
700 independent retailers to buy all 
their shoes from the corporation in re 
turn for essential services. The Cor 
centration Plan, with 500 membe 
lends no money either, but trades s 
vices for orders in the same way. A 
three devices tend to lock out riva 
shoes. f+ 

General’s President W. Maxey Jar 
man climbed even higher in 1951 wheg 
he took over high-tabbed ($24.95 up)) | 
Johnson & Murphy (see Forses May J, 
1952, p. 24). Since that time he h 
acquired 11 other companies, expandeg 
his retail chain to 308 locations and) 
127 franchised outlets. Last month, 
Jarman asked stockholders to approve 
a plan to enable him to absorb St 
Louis Berland Stores, a deal w ich 
would add 97 stores to General's string, 
Among the majors, only Endicott John- 
son has been content to expand from~ 
within. 

In their race to grow bigger, ide 
three giants have frequently trod 
each others’ brightly polished toes, ae 
ternational recently got control of ‘ 
Thomas G. Plant Company’s eight 
southern stores, later found that Gen- 
eral owns a piece of the firm. At the 
other end of the country, Brown quiet- 
ly picked up 18% of Massachusetts’ 
Regal Shoe, wangled options on an- 
other 33%. Then it learned General 
controls 34%. Both are eager to operate 
Regal’s 60 well-established stores. 

This year, as the big shoemakers get 
bigger, not all of their income state- 
ments are likely to get better in the 
last half. In fiscal 1953's first six 
months, only EJ showed a per-share 
earnings drop from $2.28 to $1.65. But 
as lasters entered the final quarter, 
business began to look down at the 
heel. More than half of the small manu- 
facturers say they are in the red, and 
big company orders are slacking off. 
In September, International dropped 
600 employees, closed its St. Charles, 
Mo., men’s shoe plant. “Excessive costs 
of production dictated closing the 
plant,” explained President Edgar E. 
Rand. Last month Brown aped Rand, 
shut down a 300-worker plant in Fes- 
tus, Mo. Both blamed rapid labor turn- 
over, arising from the pinch of labor 
competition with higher-paying, near- 
by industries. 

Despite the downward trend, in- 
vestors have held the big four’s com- 
bined average common stock price to 
within 9% of their 1953 high. And the 
big companies themselves are not com- 
plaining. But it looked like a tight fit 
for the little fellow. 
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LEAD OXIDES for storage batteries 





When your car starts fast 
in the dead of winter... 


Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides help make the modern 
auto battery an efficient performer at any tem- 
perature, 


The fact that sub-zero temperatures don't faze 
your car—that pressing down on the starter 
brings a reassuring roar instead of a disappoint- 
ing ‘‘clack’’—is largely the result of constant 
probing research in which Eagle-Picher plays an 
important role. Improved battery performance 


D 
Since 1843 


through more efficient methods of utilizing these 
lead products is the continual objective. 


America’s leading makers of storage batteries 
depend on Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides for the 
proper performance of their products. Whether 
your business requires ihese same lead oxides— 
or one of the many Eagle-Picher producis listed 
below—Eagjie-Picher will serve your company 
just as dependably. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


the mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the 


paint, glass, ceramic, chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm 

equipment and in many other fields: Slab Zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded 

rubber products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium ¢ The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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THERE ARE 132 STOCK MODELS 
OF YOUNG HEAT EXCHANGERS 
TO ASSURE OPTIMUM COOLING 


Young standardized shell and 
tube heat exchangers are 
quality-built to control fluid 
temperatures and protect 
costly hydraulic equipment. 
For example, tubes are braised 
to tube sheets which, in turn, 
are braised to the shell to 
eliminate leakage between 
hydraulic fluid and coolant. 
Tube and baffle spacing are 
engineered to provide maxi- 
mura heat transfer with mini- 
mum pressure drop. Immedi- 
ate shipments can be made 
from stock. Catalog sent upon 
request. 


YOUNG 


Hecat Transfer Heating, Cool- 
Products for Au- ing, ond Air Con- 
tomotive and In- ditioning Prod- 
dustrial Applica- ucts for Home 
tions. : and Industry. 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 1008-L . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at Racine, Wis., and Mattoon, IIl. 
Sales and Eng. Representatives ‘in All Principal Cities 





SOFT DRINKS % 








POP’S PROGRESS 


Dr. Pepper Company President Leon- 
ard M. Green is the kind of man press 
agents fondly call “a ball of fire.” Head 
of the nation’s fourth-largest soft drink 
firm, Green looks like a go-getting ex- 
ecutive. With his greying hair crew cut 
and face bronzed from the sun, he is 
tall, restless, displays a gracious courtesy 
that brands him for a Texan. Far from 
his Dallas headquarters last month, 
Green rode into Manhattan where his 
product is all but unknown. His object: 
to scout new territory in which to make 
his expanding sales even bigger. In his 
path stood dozens of pop brands, each 
eager for a bigger cut of America’s 
175-bottle annual per capita con- 
sumption. 

The soft drink business is like a 
picture of mice nibbling away at an 
elephant’s fodder. The pachyderm is 
rich, well-established Coca-Cola Com- 
pany which commands almost half the 
market, boasts almost as much in work- 
ing capital as the total combined assets 
of its four top rivals. Healthiest rivals 
are Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Pepsi- 
Cola, Dr. Pepper and Nehi Corpora- 
tion. All five have invaded foreign 
countries— most actively in South 
America, Canada and Hawaii. But Dr. 
Pepper holds its position at home from 
sales in only 38 states. 

To Green, soft drink companies are 
not thirst quenchers. “We are selling a 
taste,” he insists, “which people like 
and come back for time after time, 
finally find the pleasure habit forming.” 
The claim that it is the caffeine in 
Coca-Cola and other drinks that tends 
to make a drink habitual is a contention 
at which Green scoffs. “There is more 
caffeine in a chocolate bar,” says he. 
The lift given by any soft drink is from 
the sugar content. It is quickly di- 
gested, boosts energy. “If a man swal- 
lows a Dr. Pepper every day at ten 
o'clock, he soon gets used to the spurt 
of energy, looks forward to it. But the 
habit is as easily broken as it is made.” 

To stop drinkers from breaking the 
habit, all firms depend on the same 
factors which keep cigaret and chew- 
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ing gum men in business: (1) a con 
sistent product; (2) sustained adver. 
tising. With high-cost promotion an 
important part of sales technique; al] 
advantages are with the biggest com. 
panies. In the 1943-1952 decade (see 
box) Coca-Cola demonstrated this by 
racking up second-biggest sales growth, 
greatest increase in book value. Last 
year its $227.4 million assets worked 
least hard in the industry to realize 
the widest pretax profits. Nehi came 
within six percentage points of the 
giant’s profit margin, brought in $1.77 
in sales for every asset dollar. But sales 
growth, with the exception of man- 
agement-revamped Pepsi-Cola (gee 
Forses, June 15, 1951, p. 14), ranks 
in direct relation to size. 


Canada Dry’s President R. W. Moore 
got his sales increase from several 
products. Like Nehi, Canada Dry 
bottles a full line of flavored drinks 
under its name, all of which benefited 
from Ginger Ale’s promotion. In 1949 
the company introduced “Quinac,” 4 
mixer which battled Schweppes tonic 
for the summer-fall drink trade. Sales 
went from 100,000 cases in 1949 to 
1,200,000 last year. More important 
than diversified products, the company 
is in process of getting out of bottling 
operations, establishing more en- 
franchised dealers. It is expected that 
by 1954 Canada Dry will have 250 
licensed bottlers in the U.S. and abroad 
where there were only 186 a year ago. 
In making the switch, Moore is utiliz 
ing a marketing setup proven by 
pioneer Coca-Cola, which has about 
1,100 independent bottlers, and now 
used by every other major concern in 
the industry. 

The need for decentralization arises 
from the product’s nature. Case 
and freight costs prohibit long-distance 
shipments. And establishing bottling 
plants in every marketing area would 
demand limitless capital. The franchise 
system was developed to overcome 
these disadvantages, at the same time 
shift the burden of capital risk onto 
small operators and off the corporation. 
The method also makes for a more 








Soft Drink Score 
1952 Sales Book Value Dividend 1952 Pretax Sales per 
Assets G Growth Payout Sales Profits Asset Dollar 
Company (millions) *43-'52 *43-'52 *43-"52 (millions) 1952 1952 

Coca-Cola .. $227.4 77% 201% 70% $245.6 24.1% $1.08 
CanadaDry. 45.8 119 49 46 66.5 10.0 1.45 
Pepsi-Cola . . 41.2 10 77 68 53.3 14.7 1.29 
Dr. Pepper. . 9.1 41 70 72 9.8 12.5 1.08 
eee 7.0 28 170 67 12.4 18.0 1.77 
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<= These modern 

“four-in-one”™ 

Schumag Machines at the 

Torrington Rod Mill, 
: r , Torrington, Connecticut 
produce finished rod in 
diameters from 3/32” to 
J," They will finish- 
draw, cut to length, 
straighten and polish in 
one continuous cperation. 





New 3-Stand High Speed 

Tandem Flat Wire Rolling 

Mill recently installed 

ct the Ansonia Wire Mill, 

Ansonia, Connecticut. This 

mill operates at speeds 

up to 2000 feet per 

minute, and is capable 

1” producing 1000-pound 
reels of finished wire. 
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Things are 


humming in CONNECTICUT! 


a ne 
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T THE Connecticut plants of Anaconda’s 
A subsidiary, The American Brass Com- 
pany, some long strides are being taken in 
stepping up production of copper, brass, 
bronze and other copper alloys in mill forms. 


Similar activities are underway in other 
mills at Buffalo and Detroit; Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and New Toronto, Ontario. Princi- 
pal benefits accruing from this program are 
a streamlined flow of materials through the 
plant; improvement in the quality of sheet, 
wire, rod, tubes and special shapes; superior 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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surface finishes; and the ability to supply 
the trade demand for much larger metal 
“packages” which provide economies to 
fabricators by virtue of fewer interruptions. 





This plant-improvement, projected 
throughout The American Brass Company 
mills, is only a part of Anaconda’s company- 
wide building program, now being carried 
toward completion in the United States, 
Mexico and South America. This far-flung 
program has one purpose—to supply more 


metals and better metal products. 53275A 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 

Anaconda Sales Company 

International Smelting and Refining Company 





PRESENT AND POTENTIAL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING AREAS 







PRESENT &@ 
POTENTIAL 


VWoarrmv00c 
looks at PETROLEUM 
another big GAR WOOD market 


BLACK GOLD it's called—and the name is apt, for 
oil is one of America's richest and most versatile resources. 
Since the turn of the century petroleum has changed from 
an insignificant to a major factor in the total energy 
supply of the nation. Together with natural gas, which is 
found largely as a by-product of the search for oil, it 
accounts for well over half of our present energy supply 
compared to less than one-tenth, 50 years ago. 





Le 
DOZER—Land Clearing 





DITCHER—Pipelining 


In 1950, we consumed 6.5 million barrels per day and, 
by 1975, oil consumption is expected to double, reaching 
5,000 million barrels per year. Yet oil is being discovered 
more rapidly than it is being produced. At the end of 
1951, proved oil reserves stood at 32 billion barrels and 
the “possible” or “probable” reserves of new areas may 
be many times greater than the “proved” reserves. 


WINCH — Drilling and 
Equipment Handling 


Within the last 25 years hydrocarbons from petroleum 
and natural gas have become a leading source of raw 
materials for more than 2,500 different chemical products 
including plastics, synthetic rubber, detergents, solvents 
and man-made fibres. In 1951, petrochemicals accounted 
for more than 70 per cent of all organic chemicals 
produced, compared with 28 per cent in 1946. Capital 
investment in petro-chemical plants is expected to exceed 
5.2 billion dollars by 1975. 


From drilling, to pipeline, to refinery, Gar Wood 
equipment plays a big part in fueling America. 





CRANE~— Refinery 
Construction and Maintenance 





















PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 
1951 AND 1967 (BARRELS PER DAY) 








1951 1967 
Dist. 1- 69,000 115,000 
Dist.2— 1,176,000 1,490,000 \ 
Dist.3— 4,119,000 5,720,000 
Dist. 4— 297,000 620,000 
Dist.5— 1,052,000 1,065,000 
DUMP TRUCK—Gen'l Hauling TOTAL 6,713,000 9,010,000 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan * St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, 

Minneapolis, Minn. © Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio ¢ Richmond Division, 

Richmond, Colifornia. * National Lift Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan © United 
Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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profitable division of sales. Dr. Pe 

for example, sells a small amout 

beverage through five wholly-owne 
bottlers. More goes out as syrup to jo 
bers who sell to soda fountains, The 
great bulk of revenue comes ffpp 
syrup sales to Green’s 400 franchiige 

Yet, if the industry as a whole ig 
to survive, recent years have spawned 
a plague of problems for the separate 
companies. Since the base of all oop. 
ventional drinks is pure sugar, Dr, 
Pepper and others have taken increas. 
ing criticism from dentists, who claim 
the habit causes tooth decay. Whether 
or not this is true, says Green, “nobody 
really knows.” 

Health consciousness in another @- 
rection is bringing a boom to newly. 
introduced low-calorie drinks. This year 
more. than 100 bottlers of all sizes 
marketed synthetically-sweetened ‘pop 
aimed at the waistline-conscious. The 
products contain about seven calories 
per eight ounces compared with 120 
calories for sugar-based concoctions. 
When Brooklyn’s Kirsch Beverages un- 
corked “No-Cal” last year, officials said 
“we were thinking of it in terms ofa 
specialty item for diabetics. Instead, the 
public jumped all over it.” Forced into 
the act with “Glamor,” Canada Dry 
commented: “We're not eager to com- 
pete with ourselves but these low 
calorie drinks were picking up — 
volume in the eastern market to 
it necessary.” Pepsi-Cola President Al 
Steele’s product is unchanged. But his 
publicity organs hopped onto the 
health bandwagon, now claims: “Pepsi- 
Cola refreshes without filling.” 

Another factor hovering like 4 
shadow on the industry’s horizon is 
canned pop, a marketing scheme pic 
neered by National Phoenix Industries 
President Walter S. Mack earlier this 
year (see Forses, May 15, 1953, p. 
84). Following Mack’s lead, Wyom- 
ing’s Sheridan Brewing Company it- 
troduced a flat-topped can for soft 
drinks in August, claims an instant hit. 
“Our production,” reports Sheridan 
Treasurer Robert Rogers, “is meeting 
less than 10% of our actual written 
orders.” Mack’s line of Cantrell & 
Cochrane “Super” drinks in cone 
topped cans has been so successful, 
says he, that the company will build 
a second plant in Los Angeles and @ 
third in the Midwest to supplement 
New Jersey production. To get funds, 
Mack sold National Phoenix’ Mazda 
Oil Company, which he bought as 4 
“special situation” in January, 1952. 

Aware of the threat from cans, Greet 
admits: “We have been experimenting 
with them for some time. But none 
our tests have shown how they cal 
increase profits except possibly on the 
West Coast where soft drink prices are 
generally higher than anywhere else.” 
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IT'S A BRAND NEW IDEA 
A YEAR AGO, A WINTER 
MOTOR OIL AS GOOD AS THIS 
NEW GULFPRIDE H.D. LIGHT 
WASN'T COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE! 








N E W/ / A special-grade oil that 


helps you 3 ways in winter! 


*) even at temperatures well below zero! Saves tempers, saves 
Nax/ batteries! (Fact: special-grade Gulfpride H.D. Light ac- 
tually flows at 35° below zero!) 


(ee) 1. FASTER STARTS: Makes your engine easier to start— 


2. ALL-WEATHER PROTECTION: Gulfpride H.D. Light 
has the tough protective film that means constant pro- 
tection from cold start to full engine heat. Safeguards 
your engine on long trips and on winter’s warmest days. 


3. KEEPS ENGINES CLEAN: Protects against sludge de- 
posits, corrosion, rust and wear—problems that are at 
their worst in cold weather. 








The World’s 
Finest 
Motor Oil 


® 
™ "Oncor pimage moTR™ 





wat Ds,.r 
— 


Gulf Oil Corporation «¢ Gulf Refining Company 


Ask for new Gulfpride H.D. Light 4 winter/ 
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CHRYSLER CHANGEOVER 

AMONG avuTopoM’s Big Three, the 
Chrysler Corporation has long been the 
big conservative. It has held aloof from 
the vertical integration of General Mo- 
tors, which makes half its own parts 
and all its own body shells, and of 
Ford, which fires its own steel and 
lately took over its own bodymaking 
from Murray Corp. Chrsyler has been 
the giant assembler. It has foregone 


parts profits, kept its plant investment 
down. (Per-car plant investment for 
1952: GM _ $2,220, Ford $1,700, 
Chrysler $959.) Its great forte was the 
scheduling of an unbelievably complex 
stream of parts from hundreds of sup- 
pliers to its big production lines. So fast 
is its turnover that Chrysler cars are 
often delivered and collected for before 
the parts suppliers’ bills are all in. 








Diltz Mitchell came to stay 


Diltz Mitchell was eighteen when he came to work for Armco. That was 
in 1903, when the company had only one twenty-five-ton furnace. 
Recently retired, Diltz received his fifty-year Armco Service pin 
this year. There have been a lot of changes in those fifty years. Today, 
for example, Armco is producing steel at the rate of nearly five million 


tons a year. 


But one thing hasn’t changed. And that is the way so many men 
and women make their careers at Armco. 

Today, 2978 Armco “veterans” have more than twenty-five years’ 
service. And every month sees the names of more Armco men and 


women added to the list. 


These records reflect the attitudes of the people who have made 
them. Pride in their job, their company and the special steels they 
make . . . a sense of security . . . opportunities to move ahead . . . these 
are a few of the things that make a man want to stay with a company. 
And these attitudes are no small part of the strength of Armco—now 


and in the years to come. 





MIDDLETOWN, OHIO » THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION RS 










This relatively low-margined ope. 
tion had to be tight. Suppliers oe 
corporation’s price or lost their business, 
And even the corporation’s executives 
let alone employees—got no discount 
on the cars they turned out. 

Now, apparently, Chrysler is revers. 
ing its field. Last month the corpora. 
tion announced a 15% discount op 
Chrysler vehicles bought (through 
dealers) by supervisory employees, 
And before the year is out, the cor. 
poration intends to absorb the 
making facilities of Briggs Manufactur- 
ing for a reported $35 million. Briggs 
makes half of all Chrysler body shells 
(including all of Plymouth’s), and a 
body represents about 40% of a car's 
production cost. 

Chrysler's changeover may not be 
unrelated to the fierce competitive 
pressure generated by the rest of the 
Big Three. Through September, Gen- 
eral Motors has increased its share of 
auto sales to 46.3% vs. 42% in 1952, 
43% in ’51. Ford has held at 22.6% this 
year against 22.8% last year and 22.2% 
the year before. Chrysler has gone from 
21.8% in 1951 to 21.8% in 1952 and 
20.6% so far this year. 

More important, probably, is the 
continued high return on investment 
shown by integrated GM. Justification 
for the low-investment, fast-turnover 
type of operation is that return on book 
worth is high even though profits on 
sales are relatively low. But GM’s re- 
turn on capital has run 23%, 29%, 37%, 
41%, 22% and 28% during 1947-52, 
while Chrysler’s return has been 21%, 
23%, 28%, 25%, 14% and 14%. 

The Briggs move, whatever it does 
for Chrysler profits, will make the big 
C look a lot more like its two big rivals. 
The payroll, for instance, will swell 
from around 130,000 to 168,000 when 
Briggs’ 38,000 “bodies” are added. 


THE LITTLE FIVE 


As OcToBEeR upped car production to 
5,374,000 for the year, the plight of 
the little five (Kaiser, Studebaker, 
Hudson, Nash, Packard) emerged with 
new emphasis. During the first ten 
months of the industry’s second biggest 
year, only two registered substantial 
production mcreases over 1952. Stude- 
baker, despite its wobbly start, boosted 
10-month output to 163,000 vs. last 
year’s 133,000, according to Automo- 
tive News. And resurgent Packard 
went from 48,000 to 73,000. 

Hudson and Nash were virtually 
even with last year’s record, and Kaiser 
(including Willys figures) was produc- 
ing the fewest cars of all—60,000, 4 
loss of 45,000 from 1952 combined to- 
tals. The Big Three had tumed. out 
91% of all passenger vehicles through 
October. Last year’s proportion: 86.5%. 
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by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need much less 
money if you retire to the country, and now a 
new book shows over and over again how to make 
the money you do need, whether you retire with 
or without a lot of money in the bank. 

Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for 
the retired man or woman wanting to make their 
own way,” says the Chicago Daily News. 

With this book, you learn: 


—how to make the most income from tourist cabins 
and a trailer camp (including where to locate 
for the most business at highest rentals) ; 

—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week end 
roo ug (even if you never raise a green 
thing) ; 

—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living 
on your own bit of land; 

oe way known to learn which business to 
start; 

—the only sure way to get a good buy in a business 
put up for sale; 

—how a $2500 investment in a part-time business 
will bring you all the income a retired family 
may need in the country; 

—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy 
to start part-time enterprises that pay well in 
the country (from renting out equipment for 
ee farming to dozens of other profitable 
ideas). 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check off the 
ways you’d like to earn a small income in the 
country. See how easily they make retirement 
possible for you—now. Despite its big size, HOW 
TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY costs 
only $1. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. 
For your copy, use coupon below. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 
at a resort in the U.S.) 

_Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as Guatemala, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of 
servants for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonderlands 
for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months at 
home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do 
on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
dises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


~ HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 
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Where Will You Go In Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And 
if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retire- 
ment prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best accommoda- 
tions and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide 
you, you'll find a real “paradise”’—just the spot 
which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pin- 
point the towns you want to know about if you’re 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a 
business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run 
a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to 
help out your income, he tells you where to pick up 
extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, 
or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives 
you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. 
Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of 
the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 

For your copy use coupon below. 


tar FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
: Mail to : 
: HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 51 Third Ave. 
: Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


= I have enclosed $...... (cash, check, or money order). 
= Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 


CO BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 

(| WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. $1. 

( Fred Tyler’’ss HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY. $1. : 

CO NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA—where to retire, va- 
cation, get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 

O) SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 
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WHILE BUSY TRAFFIC ROARS 


.»»>Men Below Are Passing 
Pipe Through Pipe! 












































“Tunneliner’” oval-shaped pipe sec- 
tions of precast, reinforced concrete 


American-Marietta’s Oval-Shaped "Tunneliner” Pipe 
Is Revolutionizing Municipal Sewer Construction 
Advantages and economies of the exclusive ““Tunneliner’’ method 


of building underground sewers are available to the entire nation 
through American-Marietta’s affiliated companies in the concrete 


pass through themselves horizontally 
on special equipment to extend large 
diameter tunnels without surface ex- 
cavation. No streets are torn up, no 
traffic is inconvenienced. Vital sewage 
projects are completed with maximum 
worker safety in a shorter time with 
substantial savings. 


products field. 


During the decade ahead, thousands of growing communities 
will require tremendous quantities of precast concrete pipe to 
build or expand municipal sewage systems. Equally great will 
be the demand for concrete drainage and culvert pipe in connection 
with proposed highway projects. 


As prime suppliers of hundreds of other concrete products in constant 
demand for essential construction, American-Marietta is destined 
to benefit in a major way from its recent expansion program. 


Precast concrete products for a wide 
variety of construction uses are available 
from the 32 strategically located plants of 
the Lamar Pipe & Tile Company, Concrete 
Products Company of America and 
Universal Concrete Pipe Company. 





AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
IS THE NATION’S LARGEST 
PRODUCER OF CONCRETE 
SEWER AND DRAINAGE PIPE 


American-Marietta’s dynamic 40 year 
growth record is a story of planned expan- 
sion in diversified, basic industries. A copy 
of American-Marietta’s 1953 Semi-annual 
Financial Report explaining the many 
benefits of the ‘““Tunneliner’’ method will 
be sent upon request. Address: Dept. CP-2. 


AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 





PAINTS « CHEMICALS ¢ ADHESIVES ¢ RESINS 
METAL POWDERS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS ¢ BUILDING MATERIALS 


8é- Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





— 


Boom’s Away 

An explosion-proof, rain-tight hand 
lamp which weighs only 4% pounds is 
being introduced. The globe guard, 
globe holder and cord connector hous- 


ing are aluminum. The lamp receptacle 
housing and lamp handle are molded 
phenolic composition. Both lamp cham- 
ber and handle are explosion proof. 
Flame-tight joints prevent an explosion 
in one compartment from being trans- 
mitted into the other (Crouse-Hinds 
Co., 7th North St., Syracuse, N. Y.). 


Luxurious bath 


Held firmly by suction cups, this 
bath head rest will ease aching neck 
and shoulder muscles and keep hair 


dry while you relax in your tub. It is 
a safety measure preventing sliding 
down in the tub. Made of quilted 
rubber, it is filled with shredded latex 





Mone FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


are on the board of your school or 

or on the house or purchasing coim- 

of your club or lodge, you will be inter- 

“i in this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Tabi Write for catalog & special discounts. 


MTT IEA 97 CHURCH ST. FQQaZERTZ 





What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parncll Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains iaw in all 48 states. Shows why and how $ 
— person make a will. How to protect 
~A CAPITAL . . , safeguard your ESTATE. 
$1 o—Rea! Estate Law, $1. . . Inheritance Laws, 

» + » Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-5 
43 West 1@th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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(Continental Industries, Dept. 7, 684 
No. Sangamon St., Chicago 22, Iil.). 


Grease the wheels 


Called “Aro-Pak,” this new product 
is an air-primed portable lubricator for 
the farm and many other uses. Con- 
sists of a cylindrical tank holding 5 lbs. 
of grease, a handy carrying strap, hose 
and control nozzle that enables the user 
to lubricate fittings in hard-to-reach lo- 





cations with simple one-hand opera- 
tion. A hand pump primes the unit 
with air pressure in a minute, and the 
manufacturer claims that one priming 
keeps 2% Ibs. of grease under pressure. 
The unit holds enough grease for sev- 
eral days of farm use (Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, Ohio). 


Chip retriever 


In a tube no larger than a fountain 
pen, the Little Giant Chip Retriever 
contains a magnet made of super mag- 
netic alloy. It will remove chips from 


blind drill and top holes on production 
lines, and in both electrical and me- 
chanical assembly work. The unit is 
pocket-sized, mounted in a fiber, non- 
conductive case with a pocket clip 
(General Scientific Equipment Co., 
2700 W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 
$2, Pa.). 
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BRING CLEAR- 
PICTURE TV2@2> 
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INTO YOUR ‘TOWN 


fy. 
” 


; igee: 
with RCA “Antena 


If you are in a locality where geography 
plays tricks with TV reception—you can 
now offer your town clear-picture recep- 
tion with RCA “‘Antenaplex.” 


By installing this master antenna sys- 
tem on a near-by hilltop, you can pick 
up the finest available TV signals and 
feed them directly to hundreds of tele- 
vision sets in institutions and homes. 


Offer the benefits of RCA “Antena- 
plex” to your town as a community pro- 
ject—or set up RCA “Antenaplex” as 
an important source of personal income. 
For A NEw, FREE BOOKLET on “‘Antena- 
plex,” write Sound Products, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Dept. 231W, Build- 
ing 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


.@ 


SOUND PROOUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


Ts a4 


Tmks. ®) 





in Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montrect 





@ brute power 
@ versatility for many 
heavy-duty operations 
@ the easy mobility of a motor truck 


—all are combined in the MICHIGAN 
Excavator-Crane: another product of 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


symbol of resourceful leadership in Power 
Transmission Engineering. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BATTLE CREEK 
end JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) e AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS ¢ FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 
























































The 800th office in the Beneficial Loan System 

has recently been opened at Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Beneficial now serves borrowers through offices located 
in 532 cities in the United States and Canada. 


The 45th new unit to be added this year, the Chicopee 
office is more than a measure of Beneficial’s growth. 

It is also the latest expression of Beneficial’s continuing 
policy of meeting family financing problems with realistic 
help—when and where the need for it arises. 


That policy is the reason why the Beneficial Loan System 
in 1953 will make more than a million-and-a-half loans, 
totaling approximately half-a-billion dollars. 


A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FinaANCE Company ... COMMONWEALTH LOAN 

Company .. . Lincotn Loan CorPORATION . . . WORKINGMEN’s LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Inc. .. . BENEFiIciAL Finance Co. . . . Consumers Crepir CoMPANY ... PROVIDENT 
Loan anv Savincs Society or DETROIT 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


five 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural employment). 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


store 


. Are er spending or saving? (FRB department 


. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision.* 


FORECAST 





B. C. FORBES 


Republican leaders, be warned! 


REPUBLICAN leaders throughout the na- 
tion should learn and heed the lesson 
taught by the gubernatorial election in 
New Jersey. As a resident of that State 
for more than a third of a century, per- 
haps I can explain what happened and 
see the reasons therefor. 

In political control of the State for 
ten years, many Republican organiza- 
tion leaders developed swelled heads, 
became arrogant, dictatorial, sank into 
ruts. 

In various Republican-run counties, 
corruption and crime developed and 
seemed to go unchecked. 

In the primaries; Republican ma- 
chines insisted on their selection for 
Governor, ignoring independent candi- 
dates with progressive records. Many 
voters expressed resentment at the way 
positions on the primary ballots gave 
overwhelming preference to the Old 
Guard candidate. 

_ All these things combined to arouse 
indignation on the part of many voters, 
Republicans as well as independents. 


Cataneroerevennnnny 


Attempts to involve directly the 
President and the national Adminis- 
tration in the election were rebuffed, 
apparently because of the feeling in 
Washington that all was not well with- 
in the New Jersey GOP. The Presi- 
dent’s prestige and policies played no 
part in the issue of the campaign. The 
Democratic nominee did not call on 
Stevenson or national leaders because 
he did not want national issues to play 
a part. 

Eisenhower carried New Jersey by 
830,000 votes. Twelve months later 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
lost it by 160,000 votes. This shift of 
half-a-million was based almost entirely 
on the crime, corruption, bossism issue. 

Republicans should profit from study- 
ing the cause of this decisive defeat. 


World-wide Groundswell 


A well-nigh universal revolt against 
any and every form of bossism, of over- 
lordism, of domination, has been 
sweeping the world. It has taken pos- 


session even of semi-savage Negroes in 
South Africa, as well as of natives in 
South America, Indonesia, Morocco and 
other French possessions, all this fol- 
lowing on the heels of India’s success- 
ful rebellion against British domina- 
tion, and surgings elsewhere. 

Could one add that there are signifi- 
cant signs that some of the millions 
who have been suffering under the iron 
heel of Communistic Russia are becom- 
ing obstreperous, daring to risk their 
lives to throw off the barbaric Soviet 
yoke: recall the recent upheaval in East 
Germany. 

At home, have we not seen symp- 
toms that American workmen are gen- 
erating opposition to dictatorial union 
leaders? .. . 

What does all this add up to? 

The overthrow of the long-dominant 
New Deal and Fair Deal had its germi- 
nation in revolution against their unre- 
lenting determination to subject the 
freedom-loving American people to 
more and more regimentation, to more 
and more political domination, to great- 
er and greater encroachment upon our 
economic freedom, our innate individ- 
ualism. 


Businesswise: Keep calm. Conserva- 
tism is in order. Panickyness isn’t. 





* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Nov. 
125.9 


Dec. 


127 

112.0 
104.8 
110.4 
137.3 

















BABSON’S 
SUs7 1954 
OFF 7yp Ma aT 
PRESS; BAN Mle 
AND BONDS 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for ’54—a year of 

great change. Today’s stock 

favorites may be tomorrow’s cast- 

offs. Be advised by experts—send 

for Babson’s 1954 Forecast. Worth 

many times its cost—may save 

you hundreds of dollars. Use it as 

your guide for better investing for 

54. Has valuable investment 

facts and business information 

including the following: 

® Outlook for Stock Market 

@ 20 Stocks for APPRECIATION 

®@ 20 Stocks for INCOME 

®@ 20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

®@ 10 Low-priced Speculations 

@ 10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 

@ Forecast for 32 Industries 

® 10 Beneficiaries of Teeming 
"Kid" Crop 

© Best Bond Buys Today 

©@ With Forecast, you will get FREE 
a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio 

SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $1 
To acquaint investors with 

Babson’s Reports, the country’s 

oldest Investment Advisory Serv- 

ice, we are offering the 1954 

Forecast for $1—to cover cost of 

printing and mailing. Demand 


will be heavy—so play safe and 
mail $1 with this ad TODAY! 





If you reply to this 
ad NOW, we will in- 
clude without extra 
cost a timely Bulletin 


SPECIAL 


BONUS 


FOR ae a =o 
oom an our 
PROMPT Stocks”, “Death of 


REPLY Excess Profits Tax and 


Your Stocks”, but you 
must act now. 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD— TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-133 


Lap Wott REPORTS 








Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








We factually measure the effect of 
TING PWR SELLING PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Comments on various groups 


IN My OPINION, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is doing an excellent job 
in placing a sound foundation under 
our economy, and in restoring better 
management in government affairs. The 
excess profits tax will expire at the 
end of this year, and individual income 
taxes will also be reduced at the same 
time, as provided under the law. The 
entire subject of taxation is being con- 
sidered and there is an excellent chance 
that favorable changes will be made 
within the next year or two, in connec- 
tion with the capital gains tax and 
double taxation dividends. 

It is apparent that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is keeping the money mar- 
ket on a comparatively even keel. In 
this connection, the recent substantial 
recovery in the prices of Government 
bonds is of major significance. 

During the last three years, the Dow- 
Jones Price Index of Commodity Fu- 
tures has declined from 215 to 153, 
and is 157 at this writing. I believe 
that any further decline will not be 
important. 

Leading stocks continue to be pur- 
chased by investment trusts, pension 
funds, trust funds, life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks in New York 
State, etc. 

Considering that the war in Korea 
has ended and the lessening chance of 
a new major war, it is likely that our 
defense program will be somewhat cur- 
tailed, but it is practically certain that 
we will maintain adequate defense 
forces for an indefinite time. 





As far as can be 
foreseen, the vol- 
ume of business 
throughout the 
next year will be 
somewhat less 
than in 1953, but 
in most cases, a 
decline in earnings 
has been substantially discounted by 
the present prices of stocks. mm 
uary of this year, the Dow-Jones i 
trial stock averages (closing prices) 
declined from 293 to 255 in Septem. 
ber, and have since recovered to 275. 
It seems to me there are indications 
that the low point mentioned might not 
be broken. In this connection, it is in. 
teresting to note that numerous impor 
tant stocks have already reached new 
highs such as du Pont, General Elec- 
tric, International Paper, Consolidated 
Edison. The Utility Stocks have been 
especially strong. I am more partial to 
the utilities and industrials than the 
railroads. 

Some investors are concerned be 
cause numerous shortages caused by 
the second World War have generally 
been supplied, with the result that 
automobile production and construction 
of homes should decline; and also be 
cause of high inventories and the large 
amount of installment credit outstané- 
ing. All of these things are well knows. 
There might be some reduction in 
wages through elimination of overtime 
work, but I do not believe there wil 
be much increase in unemployment. 
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_ Qutbreak of a new major war does 
not appear ahead for an. indefinite 
time. The Soviet leaders are well aware 
of their inability successfully to fight 
the world, especially taking into con- 
sideration the unbelievably destructive 
power of the hydrogen bomb. 

My views on the various groups at 
present, are given herewith: 

AGRICULTURAL. While the farm sit- 
vation at present is admittedly bad, 

s are under way to aid the farmers, 

and I believe they will succeed. The 
prices of stocks in this group have al- 
ready declined sufficiently, in my opin- 
ion, and are attractive for long-pull 
holding. My favorites are, American 
Agricultural Chemical, between 55 and 
50; Case, now around 15 (was 39 two 
years ago); International Harvester, 
now around 26 (having declined from 
87 to 24 in the last two years). 

AuToMoTIvE. On moderate reactions 
from present prices, I recommend 
American Chain and Cable (which is 
selling at its net working capital per 
share); Borg Warner, a leading manu- 
facturer of automobile parts; Chrysler, 
which has already declined from 98 to 
63; Fruehauf Trailer, Motor Products, 
Studebaker (recent low of 21 compares 
with a high of 43 early this year, net 
working capital is approximately equal 
to the present price; the new models 
are generally considered style leaders). 
I also favor Western Auto Supply, on 
moderate setbacks. For investment pur- 
poses, | recommend General Motors in 
the low 50s. I consider that Ford Mo- 
tor of Canada “A” stock, listed on the 
American Stock Exchange, has excel- 
lent possibilities. Earnings in recent 
years have been very substantial and 
I believe the outlook continues good. 
The present price is 65. It has not de- 
clined much from the high price made 
this year (69). 

Aviation. I believe this industry has 
a bright future. My selections are Ben- 
dix, Douglas, North American Aviation, 
Sperry and United Aircraft. I especially 
favor Bendix, say, on a reaction to 
around 55. This company is also an 
important manufacturer of automobile 
parts, 


Bui.pinc. My favorites are Arm- 
strong Cork, Crane, Otis Elevator, 
Owens-Illinois Glass, U. S. Plywood. 

Cuemicats. The leaders in this 
group have been steadily purchased by 
large investment sources, and I con- 
sider the long-range outlook is very 
good. On reactions, my selections are: 
Allied Chemical, Diamond Alkali, du 
Pont, Pennsylvania Salt, Sterling Drug, 
Union Carbide. I consder McKesson ¢> 
Robbins especially attractive. (This 
Company is a drug distributor, not a 
manufacturer.) I have not mentioned 
certain other chemical companies be- 
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Tati VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 






WHAT PRICE OIL STOCKS? 
.. + RAIL STOCKS? 


What can the investor,:who has seen sharp declines in rails and oils in recent weeks, 
expect of these equities in the critical months ahead? The Value Line Survey this 
week issues a 64-page edition of Ratings & Reports on 56 leading Rail and Oil stocks. 
On these pages, the reader will find unequivocal estimates of 1954, as well as 1953, 
earnings and dividends for each of the 56 stocks. He will find that the future 
earnings and dividends are translated through mathematical correlation analysis into 
future normal price expectancies. Thus, he is able at a glance to compare the 
current price of each stock with its normal future price, and see for himself the 
extent to which the recent declines in'Oil and Rail stocks have or have not corrected 
the overvaluation previously in evidence. 


Growth Prospects for 1956-1958 


This 64-page analysis includes, in addition to 1953 and 1954 estimates of earnings, 
dividends and normal price expectancies ‘of 56 Rail and Oil stocks, advance projec- 
tions for the 3-year period, 1956-1958. These distant projections afford a solid 
measurement of probable price in a hypothetical economic environment which is 
applied to all the stocks equally. Such measurements enable you to spot quickly the 
stocks which have the strongest long-term growth potentiality. 


SPECIAL: This big 64-page issue of Ratings & Reports will be sent at once at no extra 


c with this special . it includes a full e analysis of each of the 56 leadin 
Oil and Rail stocks including: _— _ ’ us 








Amerada Sheli Oil Sunray Chesapeake & Ohio 
Cities Service Socony Vacuum Texas Co. New York Central 
Ohio Oil Standard Oil (Calif.) Union Oil Northern tog 
Phillips Petroleum Standard Oil (Indiana) Atlantic Coast Line Penntyivanie BR. 
Richfield Oil Standard Oil (N. J.) Baltimore & Ohio Union Pacific 





Also See All Value Line “Especially Recommended” —‘“Buy Hold” — 
“May Be Held’’—‘“Switch”” Recommendations on 613 Major Stocks 


This special offer will also bring you, at no _ likely to be, on average, in the post-excess- 
extra charge, the complete summary of the © profits-tax years 1956-58 and the capital appre- 
Value Line’s specific recommendations on all ciation expectancy for each stock based on these 
613 leading common stocks supervised by this | more distant estimates. It may prove profitable 
service the year ’round. It brings you not only to you to check your list of stock holdings 
the Value Line’s estimates of 1954 earnings, against this Summary now to determine what 
dividends and price expectancies, but also first actien to take. 

estimates of what earnings and dividends are 


SPECIAL $5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


New subscribers only. Receive 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports covering 200 

stocks in 14 industries, a Special: Situation Recommendation, a Supervised Account 

Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual Sub. $120.) 
Plus the 64-Page Oil and Rail Stock Issue and Summary of 
Recommendations on 613 Major Stocks at no extra charge 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-10 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











cause I think the rise was overdone in 
recent years. One of the smaller chemi- 
cal stocks which was listed on the Stock 
Exchange not too long ago has been 
acting very well, Spencer Chemical. 
ELECTRICAL, . RADIO, TELEVISION, 
Etc. I believe the outlook. for this in- 
dustry continues exceptionally bright. 
My favorites are American Broadcast- 
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ing-Paramount, Columbia Broadcasting, 
General Electric, Philco, Radio Corp., 
Sylvania, Zenith. 

Comments upon other groups will be 
made in my next article. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











} Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. S-17 
Name 
Address 
City State 























Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & Co, 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











G> BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low prices 
and afford the greatest potential appre- 
ciation on a rebound. Example: In one 
market cycle a $500 investment in Tri- 
Continental Warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the full 
story of warrants, accompanied by a list 
of 50 common stock warrants you should 
know about. For your copy, send $2 to 


R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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466 STOCKS RATED 


2 Reports FREE to new Inquirers 
(a) Individual stocks 
(b) The market as a whole 
Plus five year Market Chart 
Ask for Report F-117 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larehmont New York 
GOOOS OES OO OOO666O666 6666S 











MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Study individual values 


I HAVE AN intuition that our “demand 
area” and “supply area” philosophy, 
which worked so well for so long, is 
falling down except as a guide to the 
qualitative behavior of the market; but 
I'm not going to abandon it just yet, 
for these things often pay off just about 
the time one gets discouraged about 
them. 

In theory, it should take a lot of 
stock and considerable time to push 
the D-] Industrials up through 277- 
280, which happens to be about the 
point from which the late summer 
decline started (278.30 was the August 
high); and it is possible that the 
market, after advancing 22 Dow points 
in about 45 days of elapsed time, does 
not have enough “steam” to make it. 
In any event, the D-J Rails still are a 
long way from reaching their August 
top of 107.36. 

The demand for stocks has proved 
much more vigorous than this column 
expected—and confession is good for 
the soul! 

The rise has fed on a sharp reversal 
in credit policy (almost spectacular 
rise in bonds), on well-maintained 
overall business volumes, on excellent 
earnings reports and on confident ex- 


pectation of early 
tax relief. 

So to me, at 
least, a current 
“reading” of the 
immediate stock 
market prospect is 
not too clear. This 
may be a logical time for something 
“unexpected,” to happen. The worst 
thing about the “bull” case is that the 
averages are in what ought to be a 
“supply area.” The worst thing about 
the “bear” case is the Administration's 
evident determination to keep the 
boom going, regardless of the infla- 
tionary implications in easy money and 
an unbalanced budget. Psychologically, 
the “bear” case also has two strikes 
against it because so many stubbom 
people insist on waiting for a reces- 
sion; waiting money usually gets im- 
patient. 

I have tried to reason “all over the 
lot” in the above comment; and what 
has been said ought to please the most 
bearish bear and the most bullish bull, 
all in one column! The simple fact, 
cbviously, is that I have less than 
average conviction. My guess is that 
some of my recent columns have been 








Recent 

Price 
Anchor Hocking Glass ......... 28% 
SEE Docc ch obecucaracs.s 35% 
Babcock & Wilcox ............ 40% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 52 
chai’ © os ts secon te 71% 
Bullard Company ............. 27 
Clark Equipment ............. 33% 
Douglas Aircraft .............. 72 
ET LCL b i «k's cencieatihe cee 47% 
General Electric .............. 82 
General Motors ............... 59 
Gillette Safety Razor .......... 43% 
Motorola, Inc. ................ 34 
National Gypsum .............. 19 
| 35% 
CE .<sncncnewsceees 46 
National Supply ............... 25% 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas ...... 444 
SEED occcccccessccess 46 
ES 6 bn oo a ding asin ed a bee 67 
Sylvania Electric Products ...... 86 
Thompson Products ............ 48 
DT tit-06%s che obcue cess 87 
Westinghouse Electric ......... 47% 


(c) Paid or declared past 12 months. 





-—— Per Share Earnings —— 


Current First 9 Months 

Ind. Ann. Projected 

Dividend 1953 1954* 

$1.60 $2.51 $2.67 
3.00 5.01 5.16 
2.00 5.22 4.95 
4.00 9.25 8.83 
5.00 6.93 6.93 
4.00 5.66 9.55 
3.00 8.55 8.59 
6.50(c) 11.10 13.90 
2.00 (a) 5.27 7.31 
4.00(c) 4.03 4.97 
4.00 5.08 6.27 
2.75 (c) 5.17 3.04 
1.50 3.19 8.17 
1.40(a) 2.12 2.24 
1.60 1.74 1.64 
3.00 5.04 5.30 
2.00 4.55 417 
0.60 1.36 1.59 
4.00 7.03 8.51 
3.00 2.72 2.65 
2.00 (a) 2.73(b) 8.37 (b) 
2.00 (a) 5.51 6.44 
3.00 5.66 5.91 
2.00 3.26 8.36 


* Assuming in each case pretax earnings 20% under 1953 with 52% effective tax rate 
(a) Plus a stock dividend. (b) Not adjusted for 10% stock dividend recently declared. 


——* 
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too conservative, but that this may be 
q dangerous time to cast caution to the 
winds. That 240 level in the Dow, 
mentioned so often in the past, is be- 
ginning to look quite elusive to me. 
| mention this because I find so many 
people still are talking about it. 

It cannot be stressed too many times 
(a) that this is not a situation which 
lends itself to thinking in terms of 
either a big bear market or a big bull 
market, but rather (b) that this is a 
situation where the values in individual 
issues deserve careful study. 

Investors, and even traders, spend 
too much time thinking about “the 
market” and too little time studying 
values. You “get somewhere” when 
you study individual values. And you 
often “get nowhere” studying “the 
market,” even when you are “right” 
about these modest intermediate 
trends. 

Right now I’m interested in what 
will happen to the earnings of some 
of these high EPT bracket companies 
(a) if there is no EPT in 1954. (b) if 
the effective corporation tax rate is 52%, 
and (c) if pretax earnings are 20% or 
so lower in 1954 than in 1958. This has 
led me to make some computations 
based on actual results for the nine 
months of 1958. Strangely enough, it 
develops that per share earnings of 
numerous corporations under the con- 
ditions outlined would be just about 
unchanged, 

No doubt the 1954 earnings of some 
of these companies will be down less 
than 20%, and some will be down 
more than 20%. The purpose of the 
table is to show that for many com- 
panies the EPT is a 20% to a 25% 
eamings cushion. Most mining, oil, 
railroad and utility companies pay no 
EPT, so they have no such cushion. 
The biggest earnings cushion are in the 
aircraft, steel, machinery and machine 
tool industries. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 


1001 CHARTS ~ii 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—4ividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on virtu- 
same stock lined on New York Stocks 

n American Stock Exchange covering 
nearly 12 full years to November 1, 1958 and — 


Special List of over 
100 Convertible Stocks 


omc. ae consideration at this time 
PY (SPIRAL BOUND)......... 10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS) “ents: $s0.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 





4 BLUNT STATEMENTS 
About a True-Growth Era in 


CANADIAN OIL STOCKS 


Below are 4 blunt statements 
about Canadian oil stocks. In 
these 4 statements is, we believe, 
the basis for a small fortune — 
perhaps a big fortune! 


(1) Western Canada is a tre- 
mendously rich oil country. It is 
probably as oil-rich as Texas ever 
was. It will probably be rich for 
25 to 50 years. (Texas oil started 
with “Spindletop” in 1900, about 
50 years ago.) 


(2) Because Canadian oil was 
discovered just before a tremen- 
dous general stock boom, Cana- 
dian oil stocks experienced one of 
the most fantastic “false-growth” 
periods ever seen in history. 


“THE CANADIAN OIL 


(3) Because these oil stocks 
went up too fast they have come 
down fast. Many of these stocks 
may sink lower — many unjusti- 
fiably lower. 


(4) But because the basic value 
is so tremendous, the Oil Statistics 
Co. forecasts that before long 
Western Canadian oil stocks will 
really start their “true-growth” 
period. This is the period that 
usually lasts from 10 to 15 years, 
and in which most of the great, 
sure investment fortunes of the 
past have been made. 


Inasmuch as we have a very 
firm conviction on these 4 state- 
ments, we have prepared: — 


STOCK VALUE BOOK” 


For Future Fortune Building 
In Canadian Oil Stocks 


Every great industry and region 
has usually had a “false-growth” 
period followed by a “true-growth” 
period. The Railroads had a great 
true-growth period — fortunes were 
made! And American oils; and auto- 
mobiles! (Read “The Age of the 
Moguls”, just out, by Holbrook 
(Doubleday) ). See how many of 
America’s great fortunes were made 
in only 5 or 10 years. 


This is the picture we see ahead 
for Canadian Oils. “THE CA- 
NADIAN OIL STOCK VALUE 
BOOK” is designed for this pe- 
riod. It is designed to give readers 
the companies that have the real 
management, the really rich acre- 
age, and the best estimates of oil 
reserves that, we believe, have 
ever been made on Canadian 


Oils, and for the first time with 


3-YEAR WEEKLY HIGH AND LOW 
STOCK CHARTS ON 86 ISSUES 
Here you will find some stocks 
that are, we believe, overvalued, 
some that are rapidly becoming 
undervalued, and some that are 
distinctly undervalued right now. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON 


88 STOCKS AND THE “BEST 10” 


“THE CANADIAN OIL STOCK 
VALUE BOOK” deals with 88 
stocks. But more! Out of these 88 
we have selected 10 which, we 
believe, have the greatest possi- 
bility of future fortune building— 
“The Best 10”. For your copy of 
this basic “VALUE BOOK” simply 
send coupon below. 





To: OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


I enclose $2. Please send me ‘“‘THE CANADIAN OIL STOCK 
VALUE BOOK” designed especially for future fortune building 
in Canadian oil stocks. I understand it gives basic data on 
88 issues and that from these you have selected the 10 now 
selling from $1 to $15 that you believe are “‘the best’’. 








Oil Stock 
Specialists Name 
Since 1923 
Address 
OIL STATISTICS CO. 





Babson Park, Mass. “"*” 


Zone__ State 
A-64 














INVEST $4.50 














November 15, 1958 








WHAT ARE | 
THOUGHTS = 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 


For one zeae of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly maga- 
zine on unlisted stocks. Special features & 
departments, current data on hundreds of 
companies. Also Free Literature Service 
for broker reports. Send $4.50 now for full 
year’s subscription plus “Dividend Cham- 


ns.”” Send $4.50 DAY to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 





REVIEW facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Dept. 22F, Jenkintown, Pa. Learn about it; but first write for FREE 
Scriss 


to 
B.T.K. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C) 
SAN JOsBE, RNIA 
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YEAR-END 


EXTRAS 


LIKELY 
For These 98 Stocks 


FINANCIAL WORLD surveys an im- 
pressive list of 98 STOCKS THAT 
COULD PAY OR DECLARE EXTRA 
YEAR-END DIVIDENDS before Decem- 
ber 31. These 98 stocks represent com- 
panies included in this list for two basic 
reasons: (1) They have all paid Year- 
End EXTRAS in the past; and (2) Their 
present financial position, their Earn- 
ings Record and their Earnings Pros- 
pects, in the opinion of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, are such as to WARRANT 
EXTRA DISTRIBUTIONS TO STOCK- 
HOLDERS. Every income-minded in- 
vestor should benefit from a study of 
this list and the financial reasons for 
each company’s selection. 


33 “CASH-RICH” STOCKS 
High Yields—Low Prices 


Profit by FINANCIAL WORLD’s impor- 
tant list of 33 “CASH-RICH” STOCKS, 
each selling, at time this stock study was 
written, near or well below net liquid 
assets. To 17 of these issues our “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals” gives a “B” or 
“B+” RATING. Indicated yields are 
mostly liberal; 17 are priced to yield 
5.3% to 7.9%, while 7 show a return of 
8.3% to 11.8%. Recent prices low—14 
stocks selling under 20; 12 stocks sell- 
ing at 20 to 30. 


Get BOTH of The Above 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will receive “THESE 98 STOCKS 
SHOULD PAY YEAR-END EXTRAS”, 
ALSO our extremely useful monthly 
quick-reference stock guide known as 
“Financial World INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS of Listed Stocks”, which 
shows at a glance our independent RAT- 
ING (whether high-grade or low-grade) 
and other valuable data on 1,970 differ- 
ent stocks—information that will assist 
you in making wiser decisions as to new 
purchases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


In addition you will receive “33 CASH- 
RICH STOCKS”—Mostly High Yields and 
Low Prices; “Bigger Earnings in 1954 For 
These 78 Stecks?” (with EPT ending Dec. 
31); and “98 Long-Term Dividend Payers” 
that NEVER Showed a Deficit and NEVER 
Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 years, also 
“HOW TO APPRAISE INVESTMENT 
VALUE OF YOUR STOCKS.” 


Or, send $20 for vearly subscription 
($11 for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service, which includes copy of 
$5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
1953-Revised Edition, at no added cost. ALL 
Your Money Back In 30 Days, on request, 
if not completely satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIBL 





Year-end dividends rekindle optimism 


WHEN WE get down to fundamentals, 
there are no better stock market stimu- 
lants than good earnings and good divi- 
dends. One may theorize about the 
business outlook, and debate whether 
military spending will be increased or 
decreased, or argue whether or not the 
Eisenhower Administration will com- 
promise on balancing the budget, the 
“honest dollar” and other campaign 
promises—but the payoff, as far as the 
investor is concerned, are earnings and 
dividends. 

The financial harvest promises to be 
a very good one this year. It was 
known, of course, that third-quarter 
and nine-months’ earnings statements 
would make pleasant reading, but the 


| results reported by many corporations 


are even better than we had dared to 
expect. 

Good earnings alone, however, would 
not have been sufficient to shake the 
market out of its pessimistic mood. 
After all, business had been booming 
this year, and it wasn’t 1958 but 1954 
that was worrying the investor. Yet, 
when one leading company after the 
other decided to increase dividend pay- 
ments this year, the effect was electri- 
fying. Wall Street took it as an ex- 
pression of confidence in the future, 
because the managements of Socony- 
Vacuum, Standard Oil, General Elec- 
tric and Inland Steel, to mention just a 
few unexpectedly favorable dividend 
actions, do not as a rule increase their 
cash distributions unless they feel rea- 
sonably certain that they won’t have to 
reduce them again a year later. 

Personally, I had never agreed with 
the kind of pessimistic business fore- 
casts that seem to have been largely 


responsible for last 
September’s indis- 
criminate sell-off. I 
don’t think that we 
are likely to experi- 
ence anything but 
a comparatively 
moderate slowdown in business actiy- 
ity. This would not materially reduce 
earnings of corporations which are well 
managed and prepared to weather a 
somewhat stronger competitive breeze. 
If they also stand to benefit from the 
expiration of the excess profits tax, they 
are in a particularly strong position, 

At the same time, however, we 
should be careful not to go overboard 
on the optimistic side, particularly not 
after the market has been rallying for 
several weeks. There is a lot of differ- 
ence between buying General Electric 
under 70 or in the 80s. It is an un 
fortunate fact which has been proven 
time and again by the statistics of odd- 
lot purchases and sales, that too many 
investors get bearish when the market 
is down and turn bullish after it has 
had a substantial advance. With the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
back near the 280 level, it would 
seem advisable to become less aggres- 
sive and a little more cautious in mak- 
ing commitments. 

It is significant that this latest market 
recovery has been exceedingly selec- 
tive, even among the “blue chips.” 
Westinghouse Electric which had to 
skip dividends for a couple of years in 
the deep depression of the early 
thirties and never succeeded in attait- 
ing the superior investment standing 
of General Electric, is falling more and 
more behind its bigger brother as far 


¥ 











If your dividend income doesn’t add 
up to enough to satisfy you, because 
you have only a small amount of 
capital to invest —or because taxes 
take too large a bite—here is an 
alternative that may prove profitable 
for you: Find out now about little 
known low-priced stocks ($5 a share 
or less) that have good future pros- 
pects and may bring you substantial 
gains on just a small investment. Our 
carefully researched reports cover 
low-priced stocks of HIGH GRADE 
companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings potential — yet 





An Important Message 


For The Investor Who is NOT 
Satisfied With Dividends Alone! 


escape the usual public notice. We spe- 
cialize in the selection of these low- 
priced stock opportunities, give you 
expert analysis and opinion on stocks 
under $5 that indicate good profit- 
making potentials. FREE TRIAL 
OFFER: No obligation. (For new 
subscribers only). Write us for a full 
month’s subscription. See for yourself 
how this service (especially designed 
for the investor with little capital) 
can help you. Selected Securities 
Research, Inc., Dept. F-12, Hillside, 
New Jersey. 
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as the price of its stock is concerned. 
Whether investors are right in paying 
so much of a premium for prime qual- 
ity remains to be seen. 

Several readers have asked what 
they should do with stocks that have 
become casualties and have failed to 
participate in the latest general market 
recovery. They are loath to sell such 
stocks at their lows and to re-invest 
the proceeds in “good” stocks which 
are now near their peaks. They wonder 
what to do with Celanese, Burlington 
Mills, New Jersey Zinc, United Fruit, 
and the like. There are huge losses in 
scores of widely held stocks which are 
still scraping bottom. 

It is impossible, of course, to cover 
the whole field of these bad performers, 
but some general comments may be 
helpful. First of all, failure of a stock 
to participate in a rally is an important 
warning sign which should not be 
ignored. When a stock acts badly, look 
out. 

Second, don’t think that you can 
always recover your loss if you just 
hold on long enough. Many stocks will 
never come back. It is important, there- 
fore, to find the reason for the collapse. 
Was it caused by temporary conditions 
or has there been a permanent change 
for the worse? For example, a stock 
in the plywood industry obviously has 
a much better chance of a comeback 
than an anthracite stock. 

Third, examine the stock’s price in 
relation to likely future earnings. Un- 
less it is distinctly cheap on basis of 
the company’s probable earning power, 
it may still be a good sale. Some com- 
panies’ long-term growth prospects 
have been vastly overrated in the past, 
for instance in the rayon industry, and 
it will take a long, long time before 
Celanese or American Viscose will see 
their old highs again. 

Fourth, when selecting stocks for 
replacement pick those which are de- 
pressed but give indications that the 
worst may be behind. 

Fifth, when you switch out of a bad 
situation, be careful not to get into 
a worse one just because the other 
stock may have had an even more 
severe decline. Always upgrade the 
quality of your holdings, and’ your re- 
sults are bound to improve. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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GRAIN TRADERS 


A BETTER WAY TO MAKE i) / 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT! > 


CONSISTENT PROFITS 











November 15, 1958 
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WHAT ACTION NOW? 


In view of prevailing cross-currents in investment and trading sentiment, 
many turn to our service for its clear-cut, hedge-free market forecasts. 
In our current Bulletins, we unequivocally state our opinions, based on 
Cyclical phenomena, on the following timely subjects: 


Is further sharp decline imminent? Should the market recover up to 
a certain Key Period later in November? What is the outlook for 
December and early January? Is 1954 likely to be, according to these 
studies, a year of economic and stock market recession as current 
majority opinion seems to stress? 


It might pay you to see how Stock Trend answers these questions. 
Also, our opinion on 


American Cyanamid Duquesne Light 

Borden Nesco 

Carrier N. Y. Central 

Columbia Broadcasting Pfizer 

Continental Can Safeway 

Douglas United Aircraft 
Western Union 


Our Current trading positions in General 
Motors and U. S. Steel also are revealed. 


New readers only may have the above Report, while the limited supply 
lasts, in conjunction with a month’s subscription to our once-a-week 
service for $5 [1], or the twice-weekly letter for $7 [). 


Stock TREND SERVICE, INC. 


Springfield 3 Div. F-1115 Massachusetts 
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End YOUR Market 
Uncertainties... 


Protect your dollars by placing with 


INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


(Insured by Federal Insurance Corporation.) 


Enjoy & 70°"! l/ 2% cen 


For personal Savings Accounts — Corporate, Institu- 
tional, Guardian, Endowment, Union, Credit Union, 
Pension, Perpetual Care— LEGAL FOR TRUST 
FUNDS; Place any amount, $500.00 to $1 Million 


NO COST TO INVEST—NO SERVICE COST—NO COST OR 
PENALTY TO RECALL FUNDS WHEN WANTED—ALWAYS AT PAR. 


Call, phone or write for Chicago and nation-wide list 
of Insured Associations—complete information—no fee 
—no obligation. 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 


176 West Adams Street @ Chicago 3 @ Illingis 
Telephones Financial 6-2117 © STate 2-4439 


REGISTERED WITH U.S. SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION PUR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 15 (B) OF THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934, 

















95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


payable Decem- 
ber 20, 1953 to stock- 

of record at the 
close of business De- 
cember 10, 1953. 





COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37\%4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable December 20, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be closed 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
27, 1958 retary & Treasurer 








ARE YOU GUESSING? 


No human can accurately predict wheat futures. 
You can now take the guesswork out of your 
wheat futures trading by subscribing to 
ACTION LINE .. . the new and proven 
advisory service that is based on facts. 
ACTION LINE puts you on the right side of 
every major market movement . . . up or down. 
To date, ACTION LINE subscribers are en- 
joying a net profit of 42%c for the past 12 
months. You too can put your wheat futures 
trading on a scientific basis by subscribing to 
ACTION LINE. Write today for complete 
information on ACTION LINE. You'll be 
amazed at its simplicity and pleased with its 
low cost. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 
811 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











HOW TO COLLECT 
MORE DIVIDENDS! 
Read I Cobleigh’ 
serious book; OUR MUTUAL FRIENDS. 
Ev — sa on -¥" +4 ad 
INANSEERS, Inc, P.O. Box Zio.” 
Wall Street Station, New York 5, N. Y. 














THE FUNDS 





108 REPORTS 


As THe third-quarter statements came 
in, the report was “good.” They could 
have been better—but many had feared 
much worse. Sales this quarter were 
not a dealer’s delight, but redemptions 
showed no sign of running haywire. 

On the basis of 108 mutual fund re- 
ports, the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies announced that 
sales in the third quarter were $152 
million compared with $159.6 million 
in the second quarter of the year. The 
funds were called on to buy back 
$50.5 million worth of their shares, 33% 
of total sales. This was considerably 
less than redeemed in the second quar- 
ter. Then, repurchases of shares were 
$63.9 million, or 40% of total sales. 
Association executive secretary John M. 
Sheffey stated that redemptions have 
decreased each quarter this year in the 
face of a declining stock market. The 
reason, as he sees it, is that mutual 
fund investors are not speculators and 
generally do not liquidate their hold- 
ings when the market declines. 

Big feature of the third-quarter re- 
ports was the purchase of securities 
made by the funds. As the market 
went down, prices of many stocks ap- 
peared more attractive than they had 
in months. In all, the funds purchased 
a total of $201.6 million of additional 
securities for their portfolios, sold only 
$127.7 million. But that even the funds 
hesitated in the midst of a declining 
market is shown by the increased hold- 


ing of cash and Government secu. 
ities—$27.9 million, to make a total of 
$248.9 million. 

The figures looked impressive—buyt 
the individual stories behind them wer 
much more so. 


PIONEER 


“Or THE 67 securities we hold, ther 
are about six we should never hav 
purchased—but mostly our mistakes 
were more of omission than com 
mission.” That was the way outspoken 
Pioneer Fund, Inc. President Phillip 
L. Carret sized up his third-quarte 
report. Not all mutual presidents would 
be so blunt but “unconventional” isa 
title Pioneer likes. And since Pioneer 
is a fast-growing outfit whose redemp- 
tion rate bettered the industry by 18 
this past quarter, shareholders appa- 
ently do, too. 

Pioneer is small (assets of $3.9 mil- 
lion), well-established (fourth oldest 
in the U. S.), was known as Fidelity 
Investment Associates, Inc. until 1951. 

The fund has stated its investment 
policy “by conventional standards w- 
doubtedly would be regarded as specu: 
lative.” It is easy to see why. Piones 
claims to be more thoroughly investel 
in over-the-counter securities than any 
other mutual fund—and Pioneer invest 
in some securities which do not pa 
dividends (about 5% of assets at pres 
ent). 








The best place to bu 


an 
his investing lifetime! 


buying opportunity 


Theory Service. 
Act today. New readers only. 





DOW THEORY 


10 STOCKS For An 
Extraordinary Buying Area 


stocks is in the early stages of a NEW bull (up) 
market. such prime buying areas come only after bear (down) marketa, 
d usually an investor has no more than 6 of these opportunities during 


The last one was in 1949 when Radio was $12 and rose to $29; Lockheed 
was $10 and went to $26; and Bullard was $7 and climbed to $26. Now, 
follewing the end of the present bear market, there will be another 


YOU SHOULD BE PREPARING FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY RIGHT 
NOW—no matter whether you have $200 or $20,000 to invest. As the first 
step, send for our NEW list F 11-15 of 10 stocks especially selected for 
this next buy area. Included are two issues under $20; the two most 
promising aircraft; the two outstanding electronic issues and others. 

Don’t delay! The buy area could come at any time! Send $1 now 
for this list and at same time receive month’s trial of time-tested Dow 
(Money back any time during trial if not satisfied.) 
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FORECASTS 


INVESTMENT ADVISORS 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 17 EAST 48TH STREET, ZONE 17 























The price fell sharply in Paris on Sept. 23rd. 
Get the vital facts behind the problem. What 


Byzantium and 
The hit 


pendence to Roosevelt revaluation. 
torical and moral facts that will determin 


unpublished facts. A sequel to our brillisst 
study of Sept. 1952 that showed how the pric 
would NOT be raised. 
“THE FUTURE OF GOLD?” PRICE $20 
WHAT’S AHEAD for stocks? The true story 
behind the recent break. How stocks have 
been caution-pulled for 2 years. The {actor 
restraining big money. New and decisive fact 
that the experts have missed and why the 
ratio is so low. How basic factors in 
long term bull market ahead. Don’t be d& 
ceived by charts. 
Send for “STOCKS NOW IN ACCUMULA: 
TION AREA.” PRICE $2 
Special offer. Both the above reports. 
PRICE $3 
ALL FINANCIAL HOUSES SHOULD 
GET THESE VITAL FACTS. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New Yert 
NEW YORK LONDON 



















GOLD?? | 


world authorities agree on gold and inflation. | 
years of achievement ¢) 
fixed parity. Gold only raised $1.20 from Inde 


| 
e the | 
future for stocks. A nutshell analysis of th} 
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Ordinarily, mutual funds put most of 
their money in securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, a small 
amount into American Stock Exchange 
listings. According to President Car- 
ret, Pioneer’s third-quarter portfolio is 
made up of “about half of over-the- 
counter securities, some others listed 
on regional exchanges, and a few on 
the Big Board. The reason is simply 
that it’s easier to pick up bargains that 
way. Wall Street analysts, the big 
bankers, life insurance companies and 
the like watch the Big Board like hawks 
so bargains are hard to find there.” 
Carret should know. He has been Presi- 
dent of Pioneer since it started in 1928, 
is also a partner of New York Stock 
Exchange firm, Granbery, Marache & 
Co. 

In investing in non-dividend-paying 
securities Pioneer takes a risk most 
funds refuse. Pioneer figures that in 
some cases regular dividends will never 
equal the profit made by buying low, 
holding and then selling high. As ex- 
amples, Carret cites Witherbee Sher- 
man Corp.’s 6% cumulative preferred, 
which was purchased at an average 
cost of 24 and selis at 82 today. To 
top it off, the company paid its second 
dividend this past quarter. Detroit 
International Bridge Co. was first pur- 
chased in 1944, but certainly not for 
its dividend record. After years of no 
payments, the company started paying 
stockholders in 1942, stopped in 1948, 
started again in 1944. From 1944 
through 1952 Pioneer purchased De- 
troit International shares at a cost rang- 
ing from $2.11 to $20.07. Today the 
stock sells around 29. Pioneer is hold- 
ing on for bigger stakes. 

Bush Terminal Buildings Company 
first purchased by Pioneer in 1948 (10 
shares) and in quantity in 1952 (2,500 
shares) still does not pay dividends—in 
fact until the company’s reorganization 
last year, the preferred arrears were 
running high. However, Pioneer’s in- 
terest in Bush, which was purchased for 
$6,723, has more than doubled its mar- 
ket value to $15,750. 

Most recent purchase of a non- 
dividend paying security came last 
spring when Pioneer paid $40,309 for 
3,500 shares of Attapulgus Minerals & 
Chemicals Corporation. Said Carret: 
“If in five years we have neither a most 
reasonable dividend nor a handsome 
profit I’ll be terribly surprised.” He has 
been before. There was the time 
Pioneer bought defaulted railroad 
bonds at 10, watched them climb to 
80-and continued to hold them till 
they dropped back to 14. But this was 
one of the exceptions. 

_ Another feature which puts Pioneer 
in the different classification is the 
“Hifo” system. A psychological gim- 







































November 15, 1958 


SOCONY—VACUUM 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY OIL COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass, 
Dividend October 
DIVIDEND NOTICES aa = eo 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
a ee te ene 3 vow, The Board of Directors today 
Nov. 9, 1953. declared a quarterly dividend of 


“A Common an Vtg Conn: Pt os haem sain cde 

A quarterly dividend of 30 cents outstanding capital stock of this 

per share on the “‘A’”” Common and Com both ble D 

Voting Common Stocks will be paid pany, both payable Decem- 

Dec. 3, 1953, to stockholders of ber 10, 1953, to stockholders of 

record Nov. 9, 1953. record at the close of business 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer November 6, 1953. 








W. D. BicxHaM, Secretary 


1O9™ YEAR 




















SS LS TD 
Esso) © can company, toc 
A regular quarterly dividend of sixt 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY —- eos = share on the comeness 
r) s Company has been declared 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) payable December 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
The Board of Directors ers of record at the close of business 

has declared a November 25, 1953. 
Cash Dividend on the capital stock of LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

$1.50 per share on October 





29, 1953. Of this dividend 





75 cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 75 cents 
per share as extra, payable 


on December 11, 1953, to € CONTINENTAL 


stockholders of record at the Cc AN co M PANY, inc. 


close of business on Novem- 

A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%4) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 





ber 9, 1953. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1954, to 








stockholders of record at th 
DIVIDEND NOTICE Susiness Detembee Ib ee 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY LOREN_R._DODSON, Secret 











The Board of Directors 
has today declared a 
quarterly cash dividend 


of 3744 cents per share € CONTINENTAL 


th ommon stock of P 
on ec CAN COM ANY, Inc. 
1 cents per 








this Com » also an 
extra cash dividend of 
able December A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 


1953, to stockholders lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%4) 


of record at close of bus- per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
iness, October 29, 1953. has been declared payable on January 
Cc. L. SWIM 2, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
Oct. 20, 1953 Secretary close of business December 15, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 























Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
October’ 30, 1953 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following -regular quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Dec. 1, 1953,;:to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Nov: 6, 1953: 

Amount 


Security per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series. $1374 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°/, Convertible Series... . $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series... . $1.12%4 
Common Stock $0.25 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 

















YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 















50¢ PER SHARE 


On Oct. 22, 1953, an 
extra dividend No. 
262 of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share was 
declared by the 
Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on Nov. 23, 
1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close 
of business Nov. 6, 
1953. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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The following dividends have 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation: 


Quarterly dividend No. 131 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share. 
Special dividend of Sixty 
Cents ($.60) per share. 
Both dividends are payable 
December 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 13, 1953. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 


October 27, 1953. 

















Aik REDUCTION COMPANY 


INCORP RATE 





146th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on December 4, 1953 to 
holders of record on November 18, 1953, 
and the eighth regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- 
ies, of the Company, payable December 
4, 1953 to holders of record on Novem- 


ber 18, 1953. 
AIRCO T. S. O'BRIEN 
—= Secretary 


October 28, 1953 





mick, the “highest cost in, first out” 
system was invented by Carret, tends 
to minimize realized profits, maximize 
realized losses. This makes for a more 
stabilized appearance. Its one big ad- 
vantage is in bookkeeping as it makes 
it hard to keep track of small dividends 
—“on stocks paying small periodic divi- 
dends it would almost be easier to sell 
all the stock at one time.” 

All the unconventionality has paid 
off. Total September 30 assets of $3,- 
913,000 show the tremendous growth 
from the $2,783,400 on December 31, 
1952 and $1,880,300 at 1951 year end. 
Net asset value climbed from $12.77 a 
share in 1946 to $17.25 a share at 
1952 year end, then dipped to $17.17 
in the third quarter of this year. But 
the third quarter was rough on almost 
everyone. As for income, the Fund paid 
its 102nd consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend in September, 20c a share, to 
make a 1953 nine-month total of 60c a 
share—all from investment income. This 
compares with 48c a share from invest- 
ment income and 10c a share from 
capital gains in the same 1952 period. 

All in all, Pioneer's third quarter 
showed a nice picture. While the in- 
dustry as a whole purchased more than 
it sold, Pioneer bought 30 securities— 
two were new, 28 were increases in 
securities already owned. No securities 
were sold. 

For the future Pioneer is watching 
the “defensive” stocks. One big rea- 
son, according to Carret, is that tech- 
nological advancements in the chemical, 
electronic and similar fields are too 
difficult for financial men to appraise. 
While a company in this field can ap- 
pear to have an excellent future, it can 
be quickly outdated by new discover- 
ies and new developments. 

But this does not mean that Pioneer 
has any intention of becoming more 
orthodox. Said Carret: “We've always 
followed this pattern of being uncon- 
ventional. We're fully invested at all 
times. Our concern is not what the 
Dow-Jones average is going to do, but 
whether X is better than Y.” 


COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting proved 
over many years. Published by successful 
commodity trader. Current bulletins sent 
free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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KENNETH H. HANNAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
[__ Secretary and Treasurer__ 





New York, October 29, 1953—the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share and a SPECIAL DIVI. 
DEND of 50¢ per share, total $1.00 
per share, on the outstanding capital 


stock of the Corporation, payable 
December 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record November 9, 1953. The last 
dividend was 50¢ per share paid 
September 1, 1953. 

Payment of this dividend on 
December Ist will make a total of 
$2.50 per share paid in 1953, the 
same amount as was paid during 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
~ COMPANY 


Sescdond No tice E: 


Dividends of 40 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1953, have been 
declared, payable December 18, 
1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
20, 1953. Checks will be mailed. 








Treasurer 

















REWRY 


A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 
‘od share for the fourth quarter of 1953 
as been declared on the common 
capital stock, and the ‘regular quar- 
terly dividend on the 534% preferred 
stock of this company, both payable 
December 10, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 25, 1953. 
This is the second successive increase 
in the dividend during 1953. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET 
Secretary and 








reasurer - 
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PITTSBURGH 







Board of Directors has declared for quarter olin 
December 31, 1953 DIVIDEND of ONE 

ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or $1.50 # 
share on PREFERRED S 













Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 
PENNSYLVAND 


October 29, 1953 


payable J 


ary 20, 1954 to shareholders of record Jan 


1954. 
CEN 
able 

Nove 







Also declared a DIVIDEND of 7 
TS per share on COMMON STOCK, P&: 
December 1, 1953 to shareholders of recat! 


mber 10, 1953. 
G. F.. CRONMILLER, J 
Vice President and Secrets 
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A quarterly 

share has been 

$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable December 15, 1953, 


the Common Stock payable De- 
cember 10, 1953, te stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 25, 1953. A year-end 


business November 25, 1953. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President end Treasurer 
November 4, 1953 








BOOKLETS 








Weavers of ually 
foe over 100 yeare- 


PACIHG MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able November 16, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 2, 1953. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., October 20, 1953 
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MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, October 30, 1953 


Mt Mw 





A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared pay- 
able November 16, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 9, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. 

5 Paut E. CROCKER, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











LION OIL 


COMPANY 





A opie quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per hee has 
beea declared on the Coons cot: ot Ge 

cmpeny, payable Decem 1 . 1 ’ to 
wockholders of record November 30, 1953. 

remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 3, 1953. 


The stock transfer books will 

















70.4% of FORBES subscribers 
have brokerage accounts. 











November 15, 1953 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forspes Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


245. How THe Eprror Can HELP MAN- 


AGEMENT SOLVE Its PROBLEMS: Some 


good advice to house organ editors by 
Paul F. Clark, president of John Hancock 
Insurance Co. The editor of a house or- 
gan can help management in four ways: 
by developing a family spirit within the 
company; by improving on-the-job effi- 
ciency, by stimulating the reader’s aware- 
ness of his part in the economic and polit- 
ical health of the nation; and by improv- 
ing the company’s community and national 
relations. Each of these ideas is enlarged 
upon (17 pages). 


246. Over THE Horizon: The RCA 
Community Antenaplex, which is de- 
scribed in this booklet, gives fringe areas 
an opportunity to receive good television 
pictures. The booklet cites six examples 
of communities which have erected an 
antenna on an elevation and now enjoy 
good reception (3 pages). 


247. “Business STATESMANSHIP IN 
Wor.p Arrairs”: Speech by George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the United States 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Sloan points very defi- 
nitely to the leadership needed business- 
wise in world affairs. All businessmen 
have spheres of common interest. As 
America has become a world leader, it is 
the responsibility of her business leaders 
to promote world leadership in economic 
policy (13 pages). 


“ 248. Pustic RELATIONS THINKING IN 
ADVERTISING: An interesting little booklet 
which should inspire a lot of hard think- 
ing among advertising men. The author 
stresses the steps necessary for advertising 
men to take toward the goal of public 
relations thinking as a habit (16 pages). 








Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 

Do you really want to work all your iife? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region de- 
seribed was selected because it offers opportunities to 
get part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time 
business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U.S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New Eng- 
land, the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also in- 
cludes ‘Iawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 


Rico, 
With this book, you learn: 

--where living costs, rents, and real estate are less 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—wier® You can live inexpensively on an island far from 

the world, yet close to neighbors; 
~—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 

can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 

a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if 

you searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
traveling eround the country. But all these facts en 
little known beauty spots, America’s favorite retire- 
ment areas, and many undiscovered towns, cities, and 
regions, are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, print 
name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harlan 
Publications, 51 Third Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 


























Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated,on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on the 
414% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 1953 tostock- 
holders of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 442% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954tostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 








New Opportunities in West 
and Mid-West Lure Business 


and Property Buyers 


Valuable Free Book Tells What and Where to Buy 


Latest information on over 2,000 businesses, 
farms, ranches and income properties for 
sale or trade offered in am ,» new Free 
280-page buyer’s guide. All from 
$3,000 to $1,000,000—Retail, Wholesale, Ind. 
Plants, Factories, Service Businesses, etc. 
Contains vital information, prices, terms, 
earnings, names, addresses so you can deal 
direct with owners. This publication offered 
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absolutely Free. No esmen will call—no 
commission to pay us. Simply write today 
for your Free copy of this Book. National. 
Business & Property Exchange, Dept. 156, 
5400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cali- 
fornia. (Extra Free Service: Write us ex- 
actly what and where you want to buy and 
beat — owners of your require- 
ments. 














THOUGHTS 





The private and personal blessings 
we enjoy, the blessings of immunity, 
safeguard, liberty, and integrity, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


If one should give me a dish of sand, 
and tell me there were particles of iron 
in it, I might look for them with my 
eyes, and search for them with my 
clumsy fingers, and be unable to detect 
them; but let me take a magnet and 
sweep through it, and how would it 
draw to itself the almost invisible par- 
ticles by the mere power of attraction. 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in 
the sand, discovers no mercies; but let 
the thankful heart sweep through the 
day, and as the magnet finds the iron, 
so it will find, in every hour, some 
heavenly blessings, only the iron in 
God’s sand is gold! —H. W. BeEcuer. 


The worship most acceptable to God 
comes from a thankful and cheerful 
heart. —PLUTARCH. 


Liberty is to the collective body, what 
health is to every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be 
tasted by man; without liberty, no hap- 
piness can be enjoyed by society. 

—BOLINGBROKE. 


Here are some statistics on current 
“hidden taxes”: 5c of every 12c paid 
for soap is tax, 5c of every 14c for 
bread is earmarked for the government, 
and 23c out of 85c for eggs goes to 
the same place. So does 9c out of 28c 
for milk, 32c out of 90c for beef, $7.10 
out of $20.70 for automobile tires, and 
$15 out of $24 for a ton of coal. 

—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Peace is not merely a vacuum left 
by the ending of wars. It is the crea- 
tion of two eternal principles, justice 
and freedom. —James T. SHOTWELL. 


It is an undoubted truth that the 
less one has to do the less time one 
finds to do it in. One yawns, one 
procrastinates, one can do it when one 
will, and, therefore, one seldom does it 
at all; whereas, those who have a great 
deal of business must buckle to it; and 
oe they always find time enough to 

oO it. —CHESTERFIELD. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In a living civilization there is al- 
ways an element of unrest, for sensi- 
tiveness to ideas means curiosity, adven- 
ture, change. Civilized order survives 
on its merits and is transformed by its 
power of recognizing its imperfections. 

—ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. 


The goal of a great democracy 
should be fulfillment, not ease. It 
should be adequacy, not serenity. 

—ABRAM SACHAR. 


Ideas are cosmopolitan. They have 
the liberty of the world. You have no 
right to take the sword and cross the 
bounds of other nations, and enforce on 
them laws or institutions they are un- 
willing to receive. But there is no limit 
to the sphere of ideas. Your thoughts 
and feelings, the whole world lies open 
to them, and you have the right to send 
them into any latitude, and to give 
them sweep around the earth, to the 
mind of every human being. 

—H. W. BEECHER. 


Too much idleness, I have observed, 
fills up a man’s time much more com- 
pletely, and leaves him less his own 
master, than any sort of employment 
whatsoever. —BUuRKE. 


Frugality is good, if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses; the last bestow- 
ing them to the benefit of others that 
need. The first without the last begets 
covetousness; the last with the first be- 
gets prodigality. Both together make 
an excellent temper. Happy the place 
where that is found. —PENN. 


True humility is not an abject, 
groveling, self-despising spirit; it is but 
a right estimate of ourselves as God 
sees us. —Tryon Epwarps. 


Be wise; soar not too high to fall, but 
stoop to rise. —MASSINGER. 





He who thinks much says but little 
in proportion to his thoughts. He sel. 
ects that language which will convey 
his ideas in the most explicit and di- 
rect manner. —WASHINGTON Irvin, 


Books are the compasses and tele 
scopes and sextants and charts which 
other men have prepared to help uw 
navigate the dangerous seas of human 
life. —Jesse LEE BENNETT. 


Talent, taste, wit, good sense are very 
different things but by no means in- 
compatible. Between good sense and 
good taste there exists the same differ. 
ence as between cause and effect, and 
between wit and talent there is the 
same proportion as between a whole 
and its parts. —JEAN DE La BRUYERE, 


It is better either to be silent or to 
say things of more value than silence. 
Sooner throw a pearl at hazard than 
an idle or useless word; and do not 
say a little in many words but a great 
deal in a few. —PYTHAGORAS. 


While becoming nuclear giants we 
have remained ethical infants. 
—Cuirrorp McEntarrFer, D.D. 


Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, 
and he is not the best Christian nor 
the best general who makes the fewest 
false steps. Poor mediocrity may secure 
that, but he is best who wins the most 
splendid victories by the retrieval of 
mistakes. —F, W. RoBeErtson. 


It is not only paying wages, and 
giving commands, that constitute a 
master of a family; but prudence, equal 
behavior, with a readiness to protect 
and cherish them, is what entitles man 
to that character in their very hearts 
and sentiments. —STEELE. 


The chiefest action for a man of 
spirit is never to be out of action; the 
soul was never put into the body to 
stand still. —J. WEBSTER. 


Ideals are the world’s masters. 
" —J. G. Hoan. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A. Text... 


He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 


sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- — 


Sent in by R. H. Cezar, River 
Forest, Ill. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


fully shall reap also bountifully. 


—II Cormntuians 9:6 
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100,000,000 
gallons of water a day 
for a yarn? 
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Yes, for a cellulose acetate filament rayon yarn pro- 
duced by the Celanese Corporation of America! 


Four big Fairbanks-Morse Pomona Turbine Pumps 
tap the Catawba River for the huge Celriver plant 
down in the Carolinas . . . where the chemical opera- 
tions demand a hundred million gallons of water a day. 
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Fairbanks-Morse Performance—so often the an- 
swer to Industry’s problems. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





PUMPS «+ SCALES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - FARM MACHINERY +» MAGNETOS 
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How to go a long way and not be away long 


Today’s businessman has a new answer to the traditional family 
send-off. It’s the cheerful “See you soon” that goes with traveling 
TWA. Five-mile-a-minute Constellations speed him to far-off 
business appointments in hours . . . overnight if his trip is overseas. 
And not only does he get there sooner, he can stay longer... 

take all the time he needs to get results. For in back 

of his mind is the reassuring thought that there’s another 

TWA Skyliner just waiting to speed him home. 


Where in the world do you want to go? For info 
ond reservations call TWA or see your travel ag 


Fly the finest. ryvtWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


CHICAGO ge Se 
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Aner BALTIMO 
Fons WASHINGTON 
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